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REY. 1, GUTHRIE, D.D. 
R. GUTHRIE is un- 
questionably a promi- 

nent figure of our time, and 
the public esteem in which 
he is held has been so tho- 
roughly justified by his self- 
denying and devoted life, 
that we canscarcely conceive 
of the most hyper-critical 
or carping reviewer taking 
exception to his popularity. 
The large-hearted adviser of 
the wretched and the ab- 
ject, the winning preacher, 
the successful editor, the 
untiring philanthropist, the 
favoured of royalty, — no 
wonder Dr. Guthrie’s in- 
fluence has extended far be- 
yond the sphere of his ac- 
tual labours, and that his 
fame is known to thou- 
sands who can scarcely 
hope ever to sce him. His 
name, in truth, is familiar 
throughout the length and 
breadth of Great Britain, 
and everywhere has been 
known in association with 
deeds which command the 
esteem and admiration of 
all men. Celebrated for 
the fervid eloquence he has 
been in the habit of dis- 
playing in his sermons, Dr. 
Guthrie is yet more cele- 
brated for the great work 
of practical benevolence 
which he has carried out in 
Edinburgh, and which has 
been the fountain - head 
from which have sprung so 
many streams of philan- 
thropy in other parts of the 
Country. For it is as the 
champion of the cause of 
ragged-schools that he has 
gained his widest fame. 
here are not many towns 
England where the wor- 
Tig sete. divine has not 
ane up his Voice on behalf 
“he admirable institution 
With which he has identified 
ae The impressions 
the us first visit amongst 
. pao had never left his mind, “I was brought 
Sika he says, “in thinking over those 
ae a dren, that unless the yawning gulf which 
cReSe pS oe from education were bridged over by a 
Or starvin Soe? they must remain begging, or stealing, 
epthie ore 2 sink, if that were possible, into deeper 
ing aees gnorance and crime.” This led to the open- 
the child eee school, which provided plain food for 
sae ay ae no bed, no clothing at first, and only 
ater t 1e more destitute was this luxury given 
ee ae Original Ragged-school ” very soon 
“Plea for a perous institution, and the Doctor’s 
ree agged-schools brought him ample means 
venty W through its initiatory process, Other 
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REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


schools of a similar character now followed, and all the 
large towns in Scotland, as well as many in England, 
were visited at intervals by Dr. Guthrie with a view 
to promote this benevolent enterprise. 

Dr. Guthrie is the son of an influential merchant 
and banker in Brechin, Forfarshire, where he was born 
in 1800, and where his family have ‘always occupied a 
prominent position. He studied for the Church of 
Scotland at the University of Edinburgh, and after 
having been licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Brechin, he proceeded to Paris, where he acquired a 
knowledge of medicine, with a view of being able to 
give the poor medical advice when engaged in his 
pastoral duties, On his return to Scotland, he went 
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for a time into his father’s 
banking-house, and in 1830 
was ordained minister of a 
small country parish church, 
near his native place, the 
situation of which he after- 
wards touchingly referred 
to when he was labouring 
in the Cowgate of EKdin- 
burgh. ‘ How often,” he 
says, “did I sigh for my 
old country parish, with 
the larks in blue skies sing- 
ing over my head; bean- 
fields and golden gorse 
scenting the air with sweet- 
est odours; primroses and 
bluebells springing at my 
feet ; ruddy children play- 
ing in clover-fields; the 
strong and swarthy plough- 
man dandling his babe at 
the cottage-door; the cattle- 
boy whistling as he drove 
the herd home; and the 
loud, glorious sea—emblem 
of God’s merey and a 
Saviour’s righteousness— 
gleaming in sunshine where 
it broke in measured dash 
out beyond the Bell Rock 
Tower, that stood up erect 
amid the surging waters 
like a Christian amid his 
trials.” He was subse- 
quently removed to the col- 
legiate church at Old Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, and, in 
1840, to St. John’s, a new 
church erected chiefly in 
consequence of his popu- 
larity. Then it was that 
he commenced that system 
of visitation amongst the 
poor that led to his or- 
ganising the ragged-school 
movement already referred 
to. ‘ Of the first 150 per- 
sons I visited,” he says, 
** going from door to door, 
certainly not more than five 
attended any place of wor- 
ship. I wandered in these 
houses for whole days with- 
out ever seeing a Bible, or 
indeed any book atall. I 
often stood in rooms bare of 
any furniture, where father 
and mother and _half-a 
dozen children had neither bed nor bedding, unless a 
heap of straw and dirty rags, huddled in a corner, 
could be called so. I have heard the wail of children 
crying for bread, and their mother had none to give 
them; and have bent over the pallet of a dying lad ig 
hear him whisper how his father and mother had so 
the blankets for drink. I don’t recollect ever seeing @ 
mother in these wretched dwellings dandling her infant, 
: inf: . laugh as he leaped with 
or hearing an infant crow or 4aug mailooked 
: . : f sadness, and looke 
joy. The children bad an air 0 : a Lat ists: 
as if they never smiled. Nobody can Kno hed y 
I suffered amid these scenes of human wretchedness, 
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and Candlish, Dr. Guthrie took a prominent part in 
the Non-Intrusion Controversy, and other questions 
which resulted in the formation of the Free Church in 
1843, but on this it is unnecessary for us to dwell. 
Suffice it to say, that as a popular preacher of the 
florid or imaginative class his reputation has been 
second to that of few men of our time, though it is, 
perhaps, afterall, as we have already suggested, rather 
as the active philanthropist than the pulpit orator 
that his name will live. 

In the cause of temperance Dr. Guthrie has been 
an earnest worker. He has found it to be a powerful 
handmaid to the preaching of the Gospel. His works, 
“A Plea for the Drunkard,” and “The City, its Sins 
and Sorrows,” rank high in temperance literature. 

It was matter of deep regret that Dr. Guthrie, a few 
years ago, was obliged to give up preaching and public 
speaking of every kind, in consequence of what was 
then believed to be some organic disease of the heart ; 
but rest from this kind of labour, and change of occu- 
pation, have led to such improvement in his health, 
that some time ago he said, at a public meeting, that he 
felt like one given back from the grave, for when his 
physician had examined him that day he had pro- 
nounced the joyous words, “ Loose him, and let him 
go.” Dr. Guthrie has continued to work hard with 
his pen, and in other ways, to promote the moral, the 
social, and the religious well-being of his fellows, even 
though he has not engaged so much in public speaking 
of late. He edits the Sunday Magazine, and con- 
tributes largely to at least one other popular periodical. 


The Crpptoqram. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ke. 


CHAPTER LUVIII. 
HILDA CHECKMATED. 


ae EVILLE POMEROY, then, was an En- 

FEI NOE glish gentleman. 1 have seen much of 

| Britishers, and have generally found that 
in atime of trial the English gentleman 
comes out uncommonly strong. I got ac- 
quainted with him in an odd kind of way. 
He was a young fellow, and had come out to America to 
hunt buffaloes. I happened to be on the Plains at the 
same time. We heard a great row—guns firing, Indians 
yelling, and conjectured that the savages were attacking 
some party or other. We dashed on for a mile or two, 
and came to a hollow. About fifty rascally Sioux wete 
there. They had surrounded two or three whites and 
captured them, and were preparing to strip each for the 
purpose of indulging in a little amusement they have— 
that is, building a fire on one’s breast. They didn’t do 
it that time, at any rate. 

‘“‘This was my first introduction to Neville Pomeroy. 
I cut his bonds first, and then introduced myself. He 
had no clothes on, but was as courteous as though he was 
dressed in the latest fashion. We soon understood one 
another. He seemed to like me, and we kept together on 
the prairies for three months—fighting, hunting, starving, 
feasting, and enjoying life generally. He came with me 
to New York, and stopped with me. I was a broker and 
banker. Don’t look like one, I know; but I was, and 
am. The American broker is a different animal from the 
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broker of Europe. So is the American banker, one of | 


whom you see before you. 

“JT “won’t say anything more about our personal 
affairs. We became sworn friends. He went back home, 
and I took to the desk. Somehow we kept writing to 
one another. He heard of great investments in America, 
and got me to buy stock for him. He was rich, and soon 
had a large amount of money in my hands. I got the 
best investments for him there were, and was glad to do 
anything for a man like that. 

‘<T’ll now go on straight and tell you all that you care 
to hear. Some of this—in fact, most of it—I did not find 
out till long afterwards. 

‘ Neville Pomeroy then had a younger brother, named 
Pemberton Pomeroy. He was an ofticer in the Guards, He 
was very dissipated, and soon got head over heels in debt. 
Neville had done all that he could for his brother, and 
had paid off his debts three times, each time saving him 
from ruin. But it was no use. Pemberton was by 
nature one of the meanest rascals that was ever created, 
though the fellow was not bad-looking. He got deeper 
and deeper into the mire, and at last got into a scrape so 
bad, so dirty, that he had to quit the Guards. It wasa 
gambling affair of so infamous a character that it was im- 
possible for his brother to save him. So he left the 
Guards, and went into worse courses than ever. Neville 
tried still to save him; he wanted to get him an office, 
but Pemberton refused. Meanwhile, out of a sense of 
decency, he had changed his name to that of Redfield 
Lyttoun, and under this name he became pretty well 
known to a new circle of friends. Under this name he 
made the acquaintance of the wife of the Earl of Chet- 
wynde. It seems that the Earl was wrapped up in 
politics, and had offended her by giving up a great office 
which he-held rather than act dishonourably. She was 
angry, and grew desperate. Redfield Lyttoun turned up, 
and amused her. She compromised herself very seriously 
by allowing such marked attentions from him, and people 
began to talk about them. The Earl knew nothing at all 
about this, as he was busy all the day. There was a sort 
of quarrel between them, and all her doings were quite 
unknown. But Neville heard of it, and made a final 
attempt to save his brother. [I think this time he was 
actuated rather by regard for the Earl, who was his most 
intimate friend, than by any hope of saving this wretched 
fool of a brother of his. At any rate he warned him, and 
threatened to tell the Earl himself of all that was going 
on. Pemberton took alarm, and pretended that he would 
do as Neville said. He promised to give up Lady Chet- 
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wynde. But his brother’s advice had only made him 
savage, and he determined to carry out this game to the 
end. He was desperate, reckless, and utterly unprin- 
cipled. Lady Chetwynde was silly and thoughtless. She 
liked the scoundrel, too; I suppose. At any rate he in- 
duced her to run away with him. For the sake of getting 
funds to live on he forged some drafts. He found out 
that Neville had money in my hands, and drew for this. 
I suspected nothing, and the drafts were paid. He got 
the money in time to run off with his victim. Silly and 
foolish as Lady Chetwynde was, the moment that she had 
taken the inevitable step she repented. She thought that 
it would be impossible to retrace it, and gave herself up 
to despair. They fled to America under assumed names. 

“¢ Their flight was immediately known to Neville. He 
lost not a moment, but hurried out to America ; and as 
the ship in which he sailed was faster than the other, he 
reached New York first. He came at once to me. Then 
he learned, for the first time, of the forgery. About 
seventeen thousand pounds had been drawn and paid. 
We took counsel together, and watched for the arrival of 
the steamer. Immediately on its being reported in the 
bay we boarded her, and Pemberton Pomeroy was 
arrested. He was taken to prison, and Neville induced 
Lady Chetwynde to come with us. I offered my house. 
The privacy was a most important thing. She had been 
freed from Pemberton’s clutches, and Neville showed her 
that it was possible for her to escape yet from complete 
infamy. The suddenness of this termination to their plan 
startled her. Remorse came, and then despair. All this 
preyed upon her mind, and with it all there came a great 
longing for her son, whom she had left behind. The end 
of it was that she fell under an attack of brain-fever, and 
lingered for many months a victim to it. She finally re- 
covered, and went into a convent. After staying there 
some time she suddenly left. That is the meaning of 
those letters which you found. Of course I kept Neville 
Pomeroy acquainted with these circumstances on his 
return. 


‘Meanwhile Pemberton Pomeroy had lain under 
arrest. Neville went to sce him, and took advantage of 
his misery to exact a solemn promise never to search after 
Lady Chetwynde again, or interfere with her in any way. 
Soon after that Pemberton Pomeroy was freed, for Neville 
declined to appear against him, and the case dropped. 


_ Neville then went back to England. 


‘¢ Pemberton Pomeroy remained. There was no more 
hope for him in England. The money which he had 


his brother generously gave him a few thousands to begin 
life on. Pemberton then disappeared for a ysar or two. 
At the end of that time he came back. He had gone to 
England, and then returned to America, where he had 
lived out West. All his money was gone. He had fallen 
snto low courses. He bad taken a wife from the dregs of 
the foreign population, and, as though he had some spark 
of shame left, he had changed his name to Krieff. He 
had spent his last halfpenny and came to me for help. I 
helped him, and put him in the way of getting a living. 

‘ But he had lived a wild life, and was completely worn 
out. When he came to me he was pretty well gone in 
consumption. I saw he couldn’t last long. I went to 
see him a good many times. He used to profess the 
deepest repentance. He told me once that he was writing 
a confession of his crimes, which he was going to send to 
his brother. The miserable creature had scarcely any 
spirit or courage left, and generally when I visited him 
he used to begin crying. I put up with him as well as I 
could, though. One day when I was with him he handed 
me a paper, with considerable fuss, and said I was not to 
open it till after his death. Not long afterwards he 
died. I opened the paper, and found that it contained 
only this cipher, together with a solemn request that 1t 
should be forwarded to his brother. I wrote to Neville 
Pomeroy, telling him of his brother's death, and he at 
once came out to New York. He had him decently 
buried, and I gave him the papers. Thad taken @ eony 
myself, and had found a man who helped me to decip A 
it. There was nothing init. The poor fool had wan a 
to make a confession some way, but was too mean to do 
it like a man, and so he made up this stuff, W 
no use to any one, and could only 
ordinary skill. But the fellow is dead, a 
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Hilda had listened with the deepest attention, and at the 


hich was of 
be deciphered by extra- 
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conclusion of this account she, too, fellinto deep thought. 
There were many things in it which impressed her, and 
some which startled her with a peculiar shock. 

But the one idea in her mind was different from any 
thing in this narrative, and had no connexion with the 
mystery of the secret cipher, which had baffled her so 
long. It was not for this, not in search of this interpre- 
tation, that she had come. She had listened to it rather 
wearily, as though all that Obed could tell was a matter 
of indifference, whichever way it tended. To find that 
her interpretation was false had excited no very deep 
emotion. Once the search into this had been the chief 
purpose of her life; but all the results that could be 
accomplished by that search had long since been gained. 
The cipher writing wasa dead thing, belonging to the dead 
past. She had,only used it as a plausible excuse to gain 
admittance to the villa for a higher purpose. 

The time had now come for the revelation of that 
purpose. 

“Sir,” said she, in a low voice, looking earnestly at 
Obed Chute, ‘‘I feel very grateful to you for your great 
kindness in favouring me with this explanation. It has 
been hard for me'to, have this interpretation of mine in 
any way affect my father’s memory. I never could bring 
myself to believe it, knowing him asI knew him. But, 
at the same time, the very idea that there was such a 
charge in writing disturbed me. Your explanation, Sir, 
has made all clear, and has set my mind at rest in that 
particular. 

“And now, Sir, will you excuse me if I mention one 
more thing which I would like to ask of you. It concerns 
me, you will see, even more closely than this writing 
could have concerned me. It touches me in a more 
tender place. It is very strange, and, indeed, quite in- 
explicable, why you, Sir, a stranger, should be inter- 
woven with these things which are so sacred to me; but 
so it 1s.” 

Obed was affected by the solemnity of her tone, and by 
a certain pathos in her last words, and by something in 
her manner which showed a deeper feeling by far than 
she had evinced before. 

What Hilda now proceeded to say she had long thought 
over, and prepared with great deliberation. No doubt 
the woman whom Lord Chetwynde loved lived here. 
Most probably she was Obed Chute’s young wife, pos- 
sibly his daughter ; but in any case it would be to him a 
terrible disclosure if she, Lord Chetwynde’s wife, came 
and solemnly informed him of the intrigue that was 
going on. She had made up her mind, then, to disclose 
this, at all hazards, trusting to circumstances for full and 
complete satisfaction. 

“Sir,” she continued, in a voice which expressed still 
deeper emotion, ‘‘ what I have to say is something which 
it pains me to say, yet it must be said. I am Lady 
Chetwynde, and travelled here with Lord Chetwynde, 
who is the only acquaintance I have in Florence. 
hurried from England to his sick-bed, in Switzerland, and 
saved his life. Then I came here with him. 

‘Of late I have been suspicious of him. Some things 
occurred which led me to suppose that he was paying 


attentions to a lady here. My jealousy was aroused. I - 


learned, I need not say how, that he was a constant 
visitor here. I followed him to a masquerade to which 
he refused to take me. I saw him with this lady, whose 
face I could not see. They left you. They walked to an 
arbour. I listened, for, Sir, what wife would not listen ? 
—and I heard him make a desperate declaration of love, 
and urge her to fly with him. Had I not interrupted 
them at that moment they might have fled. Oh, Sir, 
think of my lonely condition—think what it costs my 
pride to speak thus to a stranger. Tell me, what is this? 
Is it possible, or do I dream? Tell me, do you know 
that my husband loves this woman ?” 

Obed looked at her ina fresh bewilderment. He was 
silent for a long time. At last he started to his feet. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, as he clenched his fist, ‘I don’t 
understand. Ican’t explain. Everything 1s ina mud- 
die. All I can say is this—there’s either treachery or 
insanity somewhere, and [ll stand this no longer. 
Yes,” he cried, ‘‘ Pll have this cleared up now, once and 
for ever.” . 

He brought his huge first down with a crash on the 
table, and left the room. 

Hilda sat waiting. 

(To be concluded in our nest. ) 


THE OUTCAST. 


LEAK winds of winter, sobbing and moaning, 
B Pluck not my rags with your pitiless hand ! 
Here in the darkness, cold and despairing, 
Homeless, and friendless, and starving, I stand. 
Scourged by the white, icy whips of the tempest, 
J wander forlorn on my desolate way, 
Forgotten of earth, and forsaken of heaven, 
Too frozen to kneel, and too hungry to pray. F 


Llook at the stately and palace-like dwellings 
That line with their grandeur the pathway I tread, 
T fancy the prightness and warmth of the hearth-stone, 
The plenteous board with the wine and the bread ; 
I see the heads bowed with a reverent meaning, 
‘A blessing is breathed o’er the sumptuous fare ; 
Will it rise to the ear of the pitiful Father, 
Or die of the cold, like the vagabond’s prayer ? 


Hark ! midnight. The chime from the church-tower above . 


me 

Drops solemnly down through the whirl of the storm : 
Tf one could but pass through the gate to the portal, 

Could sleep there, and dream it was lighted and warm ! 
Give way, cruel bars ! let me through to a refuge | 

Give way! but I rave, and the fierce winds reply : 
“No room in His house for His vagabond children, 

No room in His porch for an outcast to die.” 


No room in the dwellings—no room in the churches— 
No room in the prison—for hunger’s no crime ; 

‘Is there room in the bed of the river, I wonder, 
Deep down by the pier in the ooze and the slime ? 

Mock on, taunting wind! I can laugh back an answer, 
An hour, and your bitterest breath I defy ; 

Since bars shut me out of, God’s house among mortals, 
I will knock at the gate of His home in the sky ! 
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Almost x Ghost. 


By Mrs. W. A. THompson, 
Author of “Two Letters,” “Sue and I,” ce. 
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Part ITI. 
REESE faintest tinge of watchfulness began to 
BR, «appear in Frank’s manner towards me ; he 
scarcely left me for a moment, and hurried 
me from place to place, as if there might be 
healing for a diseased mind in mere motion. 

‘¢1It is all of no use,” I said to him once 
in the night-watches. ‘‘If Carrie’s fate is coming upon 
me, slow or fast, I would rather meet it at home.” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense! There’s no fate but death that 
can’t be set aside if you beyin to countermine soon 
enough. You have but one bee in your bonnet, and it 
seems to me a very little one to make such a buzzing.”’ 

_“T want to see the boy most of all, but I should like to 
visit one or two of your relatives first ; you know I have 
scarcely seen any of them.” 

‘*That’s true. There’s my aunt Spence. I’ve shame- 
fully neglected her since Maria was lost. Maria’s mother, 
you know.” 

Yes, I knew painfully well. I had set my clumsy little 
trap only that I might gather up every scrap of Maria’s 
history. Frank was caught in it without the least sus- 
picion of my motive. 

“‘ We'll go to-morrow, and be at home next day. It’s not 
more than half a day’s ride by rail.” 

€ recognised his aunt’s brougbam at the station, and 
coolly took possession of it, as the guest for whom it had 
been sent failed to arrive. 

We alighted just within an imposing gateway, and 
Frank sent the coachman with a message to Mrs. Spence. 
She had evidently not given up all enjoyment of “ crea- 
ture comforts ” on her daughter’s death. 

‘* There are some delicious little nooks in these gronnds 
that I want to show you,” said Frank; ‘‘I was very 
familiar here once.” 

**' You did not mention to me Maria’s more substantial 
charms,” I said, with a grain of bitterness essentially 
feminine, but wholly uncalled for. 

‘She had none for me. No man is mercenary at 
twenty.” 

The house was out of sight, and the soft air, laden with 
woody odours, lightened my spirits as we went on. We 
came to a broad green space in which croquet-hoops had 
been set; a little boy bounded towards us with a mallet 
in his hand, and following him, with a graceful, gliding 
motion, came a lady shading her face from the sun with 
her hand. She dropped the hand when she perceived us, 
and of all places in which to see a ghost without any 
creeping of the flesh this was the very one! A smile 
called up by the child’s antics parted her lips and took 
away their set pallor. It was certainly my ghost, the 
original of the picture. 
; Frank,” I said, feeling as if my tongue were stiff 
rom long disuse, as one does sometimes in dreams, ‘* do 
you or do you not see the lady who is coming towards 
us this minute ?” 

._ ‘‘ Of course I see her. I am not in the habit of walk- 
ing about with my eyes shut. Jupiter Tonan!” he mut- 
tered, as he darted from my side and seized my ghost by 


both hands, shaking them hard and talking very fast all. 


the time. “This is cousin Maria,” he went on, leading her 
to me in his vigorous way, ‘who has been pretending to be 


drowned all these years, and looks much the better for 


her sea-change.” 

She made me a little mocking courtesy, and the last 
vestige of ghostliness fell away from her, though the proof 
of her identity remained in the black lace mantle thrown 
Spanish-wise over her head. 

**T don’t see that you have changed a hair’s breadth,” 
she said, laying a hand shining with jewels on Frank’s 
arm, in a way that I thought very unnecessarily coquet- 
tish. ‘You are the same old Frank Arbuthnot.” 

** And you are still Maria Spence ?” 

“*Not quite. I have been the Senora Maria del Cayal- 
lino almost ever since the salt water washed out my 
preference for blonde heroes. Lopez (my husband) 
rescued and married me, and we have lived at Havanna 
for five years. You might have known it long ago if you 
had ever cared to visit my mother, or to make any 
inquiries after you had comfortably drowned me in your 
own mind. 


Frank missed the look which was meant to be both 


_ Teproachful and bewitching as he hastened forward to 


Meet his aunt. 


pete wrer wwalked behind me for a few steps. ‘I 
in A xe see,” she said, ‘‘ whether-you really have eyes 
for ine ack of your head, and I have to ask absolution 
wie Sins against you ; first, for looking in at your 
xa eae again for a prolonged stare in the theatre 
one aoe ‘. You turned so pale that I knew you thought 
: € risen from the dead.” 

Re ree a on her knees on a convenient little hillock and 
Hare Be: and while I promised to forgive her. I might 
: che i eee in the sorrow she expressed for my fright 

ne ad not chosen the moment for her tableau when 
é and her mother and a Byronic-looking man, 


Mask 
lasked by a portentous beard, were all watching us from 


t 1¢ steps of the house, 
forted Wee Aes eee what manner of woman had com- 
is indiforencs = Yi ae I es po much piqued by 
Slee hittin ee rded any further news of my fate 
Your place <ast oEny rescue. We were driving through 
ie ara nibs on that evening, and the day before 
friend ot hae re ty the sea-shore. She is an old 
could make thes em A ae. mae ee of the easy entrance | 
and in SaaS ; edge. meant to ring the bell, 
Gan ts few 'y way to some other house, but the tempta- 
Fesiges oe a at the window was too much for me to 
aes and graces so stultified me that TI ge 
Sires ter ut all, and she prcebably thought me 
Plece of womanhood. 


on Lopez understoed very little English, and looked 
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so ready to spring at once from his ambush of black 
beard, which hid him nearly to the eyes, that he made 
me more nervous still. Frank was not quite at his ease 
either, and we came away as soon as the barest politeness 
would permit. 

We were rushing homeward on the night train when 
Frank said, mischievously, ‘* Will you ever be jealous 
of cousin Maria again ?’ 

‘*T never was jealous of her. J deny it with scorn, 
but she might be charming if she could once lay aside her 
coating of affectation.” 

“Take that away and there would be nothing left of 
her. If Don Lopez likes it, it’s all one to me. She has 
at least gathered more resemblance to flesh and blood in 
these last years.” 

*‘She still looks ghostly enough to have made me 
wretched for a year, nevertheless. It was she who looked 
in at our window and appeared to me in the theatre.” 

‘¢ Just like her,” muttered Frank. 

‘¢ And I recognised her from the picture, and took it 
for a warning of death, or worse. I will never be so silly 
again.” 

“sé And you kept the secret from me!” said Frank, 
throwing himself into a stages-truck attitude. (I believe 
he will never get over the idea that this world is a blind 
asylum, in which no one has eyes but himself.) ‘‘I, too, 
have some good news, but it will keep ;” and not the most 
energetic pumping on my part could induce him to ex- 
plain his meaning. 

As I entered our own gate the boy appeared at the long 
window, rampant with delight, and half hidden behind 
him was Carrie, smiling at me through tears. I held her 
in my arms for many minutes with a feeling too deep for 
words. I had to put her away and siroke her hair, which 
was arranged in the old exquisite fashion, before I could 
even look at the boy. 

‘“‘ That’s my good news,” said Frank, ‘‘ but I wanted to 
be sure that you would not mistake her for another 
ghost.” 

Curiosity came to the surface after a while, and 
mother explained that Carrie’s recovery had been as 
sudden as her seizure. With the return of reason she 
told at once what had been the cause. She had gone out 
in her little rowboat alone in the middle of the day ; the 
sun in the heavens and its reflection in the water gave 
her a severe pain in her head, and before she could tell 
what had befallen her her reason fled. 

Aunt Cassandra had found the path of duty led to our 
house just at this time, lest we'should be too unreasonably 
happy. 

ton must not think, Adelaide,” she said, crooking 
her little finger at me as she raised a cnp of tea to her 
lips, ‘‘ because your one trouble is gone, that you will 
never have any more. People have to eat a brown loaf 
to every white one in this life.” 

‘‘T have been gnawing at a brown loaf of my own for 
a year, but when the whitest loaf in the world is held to 
my very lips I believe in eating it thankfully, as St. 
Paul bade the Corinthians, asking no questions for con- 
science’ sake.” 

“Amen!” said mother, reverently; and Aunt Cas- 
sandra, stooping suddenly to kiss the boy, left a tear glis- 
tening on his hair. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


ITH silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come, 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul is dumb. 


Yet would we say, what every heart approveth, 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to him the dear ones whom he loveth, 
In mercy still. 


Not upon us, or ours, the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought, 

The funeral anthem is a glad evangel, 
The good die not. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given, 
They live on earth, in thoughts and deeds, as truly 
As in heaven, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Curiosities of Bousehald cdlants. 


CLOCKS. 


E condense from several articles the following 
interesting facts concerning clocks in ancient 
P 
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and modern times. 

Some way of measuring time must have 
been known at a very early period in the 
history of the world ; for in the Book of 
Kings the dial is spoken of and the shadow ‘going back- 
ward and forward ten degrees. It is believed that there 
was more than one way by which men had knowledge of 
the passing of the hours. One was by the advancing 
shadows, from step to step, on the flight of stairs leading 
up into palaces and other important buildings. 

One of the first inventions was the clepsydra or water 
clock, which was a contrivance of the Assyrians, and was 
in use among them as early as the reign of the second 
Sardanapalus. Clepsydra, or water stealer, it was called, 
from two words which have that meaning. The in- 
strument was a cylinder holding several gallons, with a 
very small hole, either in the side or bottom, through 
which the water slowly trickled, or, as the name expresses 
it, stole away, into another vessel below. In the lower 
one a cork floated, showing the rise of the water. By 
calculating how many times a day the water was thus 
emptied from one to another, they gained a general idea 
of the time. The Chinese and Egyptians used this; s0, 
also, did the Greeks and Romans ; and it is stated that 


something of the kind was found among the ancient 
Britons. It seems to have been one of the earliest rude 
attempts in many nations to keep a record of the hours. 

The idea of the hour-glass must have grown out 
of this. Instead of two large vessels, there were devised 
the pear-shaped glasses, joined by what may be called the 
stem ends ; and a delicate fine sand was used instead of 
water. It was the invention of a French monk, and has 
never been improved upon. This has always been con- 
sidered a very accurate time-keeper ; and it is certainly 
one of the most curious, as it 13 one of the prettiest of 
inventions. 

Clocks were first used in monasteries. The word 
originally meant bell ; and the two—clock and bell—in 
calling them to their devotions and duties, performed the 
same office. These, however, were tower clocks, not 
small ones for apartments. One was set up in France in 
1374, and created a great excitement, being the wonder 
of the age. The maker was made a nobleman for his 
services in constructing such an extraordinary piece of 
workmanship. Clocks were at this period of so great 
value that they were sent as gifts by one sovereign to 
another, as the most rare and costly things are now. 

The great clock in the cathedral at Strasburg (in Alsace) 
may be regarded as one of the wonders of the world ; 
and it is gratifying to learn that it suffered very little, if 
anything, during the now famous bombardment. 

All those who pass through Cheapside witness hourly— 
nay, four times an hour—with some degree of wonder- 
ment, the activity of a set of figures which strike the 
chimes and the hours outside the house of one of our 
most enterprising citizens. But these are wonderfully 
simple operations as compared with those of the cele- 
brated Strasburg clock, of which the citizens are justly 
proud. Before detailing these performances and de- 
scribing the clock, it may be as well to refer to the history 
of this ingenious piece of mechanism. The clock, says 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, stands in the cathedral, its 
origin dating as far back as 1352, in which year it was 
put up, under the patronage of Berthold de Bucheck, 
then Bishop of Strasburg. Of the artist’s name nothing 
appears to be known ; he must, however, have been con- 
sidered a prince among clockmakers in his day, for the 
clock appears to have been a highly successful work of art 
for the period. It was divided into three parts, the 
lower portion exhibiting a universal calendar. In the 
middle part was an astrolabe, and in the upper division 
were the figures of three kings and the Virgin carved in 
wood. At the striking of each hour the three kings 
bowed to the Virgin, whilst a carillon carolled a cheerful 
tune, and a cock crowed and clapped his wings. 

In the course of time, however, this clock got out of 
order, and in 1547 its repair was committed to the charge 
of Dr. Michael Herr, Chretei Herlin, and Nicholas 
Prugnor, three mathematicians of repute. They died 
before their work was finished, but it was taken up by 
Conrad Dasypodius, a pupil of Herlin, and who com- 
pleted his task in four years. The clock went well until 
the year of the great revolution, when it struck for the 
last time. Nearly fifty years passed, during which time 
the great clock gradually fell into a very dilapidated state. 
It was then resolved once more to restore it to its former 
working condition ; but this was found to be impossible, 
as the works were eaten up with rust and verdigris. 

At length one Schwilgue, an artist and mathematician 
of Strasburg, offered to repair, modify, and reinstate the 
clock, which task, it is recorded, he commenced on June 
24, 1836, and finished in four years from that time. It is 
stated that Schwilgue received an order to construct a 
similar clock for a cantdiial capital in Switzerland, but his 
townsmen, jealous of the horological fame of Strasburg, 
put out his eyes, and thus prevented him from fulfilling 
the order. We have no authority for this statement, 
and therefore can only consider it in the light of a 
travellers’ tale. 

The mechanism of the new clock was placed by 
Schwilgue in the old casing, the number of the figures 
having been increased, and their appearance being im- 
proved by jointed limbs. The quarter chimes are struck 
by figures representing the four ages of man, which move 
ina circle round a skeleton mower. The hour bell is 
struck by a genius, a figure of an angel at the same mo- 
ment turning an hour-glass, through the narrow neck of 
which the sand is kept perpetually running year after 
year. Every day at noon a procession of the twelve 
Apostles takes place around a figure of the Saviour, 
Each one, in passing, inclines toward the central figure, 
which, when the circuit has been made, extends its 
hands as in the act of blessing. During the procession 
a cock flutters his wings, opens his beak, and crows three 
times. The clock shows the month and the day of the 
month, the sign of the zodiac, the Dominical letter, the 
sidereal time, the Copernican planetary system, and the 
procession of the equinoxes. Its mechanism is so per- 
fectly elaborated that it marks the 29th day of February 
in every leap year. With this perfection of detail no 
wonder that the citizens of Strasburg are proud of their 
cathedral clock, and no wonder either that travellers are 
neither slow to visit it nor to enlarge its performances to 
an extent somewhat beyond its real capability. 


Man’s Lire.—Some modern philosopher has given in these 
eleven lines the summary of life. In this the young mother 
may see the destiny of her little son, that she thinks to be the 
noblest man of the age. The foundation of his character 1s 
laid in the first seven years, remember, and these are the 
mother’s special term of power. Be sure that your teachingt 
will Jead him in the right way; and make him in the ee 
seven years turn to your teachings as the best wisdom_of his 


life :— 
7 years in childhood’s sport and play,...--++-- a 
7 years in school from day to May, verccereeee? i 
7 years at trade or college life, .ssesseersreeree’ a 
7 years to find a place and wife, sree seserees 2 
7 years to pleasure’s follies G1VEDs++++e+s--+*""** 2 
7 years in business hardly driven, ..-++-++rre % 
7 years for some wild-goose chase, tay. a. 
7 years for wealth and bootless race, cee 


7 years for hoarding for your heir, secre 6 
7 years in weakness spent and Care,..... sees 70 
Then die, and go you should know where. 
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DRESS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Loe 


N ancient times it was the human 
form that gave shape to the dress ; 
in modern days one may almost 
say it is the dress which gives 
shape to the human form. The 
Greeks and Romans, from earliest 
youth exercised in the leaping, 
running, wrestling, boxing, quoit- 
throwing, and riding of the gym- 

nasium, became a race of muscular athletes. Sons and 

daughters of the “first families ” competed for prizes in 
the public games, preparing themselves for the struggle 
with a care that is only approached in our day by the 
training of a prizefighter for the ring, or a blood-horse 
for the race. Bathing, currrying—for human beings 
really scraped themselves with an instrument not unlike 

a curry-comb of our stables—and the anointing of their 

bodies alternated with the vigorous exercise of the gym- 

nasium and the intense contest of the public games. 

Under such a regimen the human form expanded, with 
every muscle swelling beneath the sleek and elastic skin 
into prominence, each ligament tightening its grasp, and 
giving fineness to wrist, ankle, and every joint ; and all 
the limbs yielding with suppleness, and acquiring their 
utmost flexibility. The human form, thus developed, 
had a fulness, varying with compactness, and a grace of 
contour to which no ingenuity of art could add. No 
artifice of dress was needed ; and clothing was reduced to 
its elementary purpose of a shield for modesty, or a pro- 
tection against the weather. A piece 
of cloth thrown over the shoulders, or 
wound loosely about the waist, with its 
folds left to fall freely, and yield to the 
natural configuration of the body, was 
the most graceful of all drapery ; for it 
did not conceal, but gave full expression 
to. what was then a model of beauty—the 
external human structure. 

It would not be reasonable to expect 
that our men and women should strip 
and wrestle or race in public; but it 
might be desirable for them to find some 
substitute for the gymnasium and public 
games, whereby they might increase their 
symmetrical development. 

Certainly, without much strain upon 
natural modesty, the home dress at 
least of the young, both male and 
female, might be freed from much of 
its usual restraints, and children always 
allowed to run, tumble, and twist, un- 
checked by waistbands of whalebone, 
crinolines, and other articles of con- 
traction or expansion. This would be 
an obvious and effective means of deve- 
loping youthful muscle, and giving 
vigour of body as well as grace of form. 

Modern ladies, and especially in Ame- 
rica, are no doubt in a great number of 
cases, greatly indebted to the dress- 
maker for their outward contour. It 
needs not a peep into the female boudoir 
to discover the secret of that fulness of 
female development which has come in 
with the fashions of the scanty gored 
dress. The shop windows of the streets 
display to every curious passer the ar- 
tifice in all its varieties of form. 

Monsieur Tain, that profound critic 
of art and acute observer of life, has 
described with his usual incisiveness 

ancient and modern dress. Though the 
sharpness of his words may be somewhat 
dulled by our translation, we venture 
to give them in English. He says: 
‘* Woman, by modern education and 
dress, has become a sort of beetle, 
tightened about the midriff, mounted on 
a pair of dry and shiny feet, and covered 
with a glistening envelope. Her rib- 
bons, her hat, and crinoline have 
the movement and rustling sound of 
the antennze and double pair of wings. 
Like an insect, too, nothing is seen of 
her face but the eyes and the expression. 
Her whole body has the restless activity of a buzzing fly. 
The best part of her beaut i i rt 

y consists of a certain nervous 
vivacity, and depends especially upon the coquettish dis- 
position of her glistening envelope, with its complication 
of brilliant details. 

*“*The female tunic of ancient times was, on the con- 
trary, little more than a veil. The belt was a simple 
cord tied in a simple knot below the breasts, and leaving 
them fully exposed. Where the tunic was fastened to the 
shoulder its breadth was no more than that of two fingers. 
This allowed the continuance of the shoulder into” the 
arm to be freely seen. The arms, moreover, were full, 
strong, and in no respect like those thread-like extremities 
which hang from the sides of the modern corset. So 
soon as there 18 a corset there can be no longer a natural 
body. ‘The ancient female dress could be put off and on 
in an instant, and appeared to be little else than a sheet 
that the woman had picked up anywhere and wrapped 
herself in. 
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CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


By Mrs. BEecuer. 


We have several times been requested to say a word 
about camel’s-hair shawls, and have endeayoured to 
arrive at as correct a knowledge of the subject as a some- 
what extended research could furnish. 

A rough fabric, called camelinum or cameletum, was 
manufactured from came!’s-hair in ancient times, and the 
Arabs still make carpets, tents and wearing apparel from 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. _ 


it. The French use it in making hats, and the finest 
parts of the hair are sent from Smyrna, Constantinople, 
and Alexandria to manufacture the pencils used by artists. 
There are three qualities, the black, red and grey. The 
black is the best, the grey the least valuable. This is, we 
imagine, nearly the extent of any use to which the 
camel’s hair is put. ; 

The shawl spoken of as the camel’s-hair shawl is the 
Indian or Cashmere shawl, made from the finest portions 
of the fleece of the Thibet goat. This animal is found on 
the cold, dry, table lands of Thibet, fourteen or sixteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. This goat can 
be reared in many other countries, but the wool 
deteriorates as they descend from their native homes ; and 
in the sultry plains of Hindostan it is scarcely more 
valuable than the hair of the greyhound. But far up 
among their snowy heights their fleece is long and silky, 
straight and white. It sometimes measures more than a 
foot and a half in length, falling in rich heavy masses 
from either side of the back. It is usually brown or grey, 
with golden or tawny tips. Some parts of it are white. 
These goats have been introduced into France and 
England, but their wool becomes coarse and harsh com- 
pared with that which grows high up amid the snows of 
the Thibet mountains. 

The Angora goat, like the Thibet goat, has a long 
flossy fleece, but instead of being straight it falls in 
beautiful silken ringlets. 

It is under the long fleece of the Thibet goat that the 
exceedingly soft material—too fine for hair, and too 
straight for wool—is found, which is used in the manu- 
facture of the famous India or Cashmere shawls. It will 
probably be impossible to introduce the shawl goat into 
France or England successfully. The genuine Thibet 
wool has been brought over to England, from which the 
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finest Paisley and Edinburgh shawls have been made, 
and the English have had manufactories in Delhi and 
Lahore, employing native weavers from Cashmere to do 
the work, but all shawls made in these establishments 
lack the richness and delicacy of those made in Cashmere. 
They are coarse and deteriorated in comparison with the 
genuine article. It is impossible to account for this 
superiority. It is sometimes attributed to the peculiarity 
of the water in the vale of Cashmere, but most probably 
there may be found a variety of causes. The fleece is 
brought from Thibet—a whole month’s journey to this 
valley—a region of most wonderful loveliness, and here 
these celebrated shawls are made more perfectly thanonany 
other spot. The great mart for the wool of which shawls 
are made is Kilghet, twenty days’ journey from the 
northern boundaries of Cashmere. When received the 
wool is separated with the greatest care, fibre from fibre, 
the choicest being set apart for the most valuable shawls. 
There are two kinds of wool, the white, which can be 
easily dyed, and the brown, grey or ashen colour. ‘The 
latter not being easily changed, or improved by dyeing, is 
used in its natural colour. About two pounds of either 
are obtained from a single goat once a-year. After the 
down has been separated from the hair with much care, 
it is washed many times in rice-starch. This process 1s 
considered very important, and it is to the peculiar 
quality of the waters of this valley that the inhabitants 
attribute the unrivalled fineness and richness of the 
fabrics that are manufactured there. After the wool is 
thus washed and cleansed, it is then dyed and given to 
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the women to spin. One half the’weight is lost by these 
various manipulations before it is woven. ‘The yarn is 
then given to the weavers by the merchant, who either 
secures a number of shops, where the men in his employ 
work for him, or he gives the yarn to overseers with full 
directions for the colours and patterns, and they manu- 
facture the article in their own house or huts, hiring the 
weaver themselves. The overseers earn from six to eight- 
pence per day. 

Carpets and counterpanes are made from the coarse, 
long wool which is rejected by the shawl manufacturers. 
The common inexpensive shawls are woven with a long 
shuttle, but the finer ones are worked with a wooden 
needle. The Hindu weaver has no knowledge of mecha- 
nics. His tools are of the most simple kinds. He winds 
his thread on a distaff, sets up an oblong frame or loom, 
and then begins his work with this wooden needle. Of course 
his mode of working is very slow and tedious; but thus 
far no machinery has been invented that can give such 
fine fabrics as those made in this simple manner by hand 
in the rude huts of the Hindu. For every colour they 
use a separate needle, and the more colours the higher 
the price. Not more than a quarter of an inch can be 
made by three or four persons ina day. Many of the 
most valuable shawls are made in separate pieces, in 
different looms, and each piece, when finished, so skil- 
fully joined as to tax the most expert to point out the 
places where they are united. They divide the work in 
order to hasten the completion of the shawl, to protect it 
from insects, which might injure it if the work were pro- 
tracted. Some of the best shawls would occupy three 
years, if made entire. The pattern is woven or worked 
in on the wrong side, and if anew design, or very in- 
tricate, the overseer stands by constantly with the pat- 
tern before him to direct every step. Both sides of a real 
Cashmere shawl should bealike, although 
in the wearing one side is called the 
rough side. 

The work in the vale of Cashmere ig 
not as extensive as it has been, from 
many causes. The Janisaries dressed 
much in shawls ; and their destruction, 
the loss of royalty in Cabul, and the 
ruined finances of Lucknow, are some 
of the causes of the decreased demand 
for this elegant article. Under the 
Mogul Emperors, Cashmere found em- 
ployment for 30,000shawl looms. During 
the reign of the Affghan kings there were 
not more than 18,000 in use. At pres 
sent not over 6,000 are employed. In 
part this great decrease may result from 
the sale of the English imitations among 
the Asiatic people. At first the pretty 
patterns and brilliant colours were at- 
tractive, but lacking the softness and 
warmth of the genuine article, they 
soon lost favour and are now much 
neglected. The tax levied by native 
princes before the shawls are shipped 
for France and England is enormous, 
and is increased with every step. There 
is a duty on the wool as it is gathered 
on the mountains of Thibet, a duty on 
cleaning, washing, and spinning, a duty 
on dyeing, on the sales and importation 
to Cashmere, on the thread, on the fabric 
while yet in the loom—fees to brokers 
and assessors, the duties from Kilghet 
to Cashmere, from Cashmere to Amritsir, 
from Amritsir to Bombay, and while at 
Bombay, and the insurance—all this 
before the “far-fetched and dear- 
bought” luxury is landed in England. 


GRECIAN WIVES. 


The wives of the Greeks lived in almost 
absolute seclusion. They were usually 
married when very young. Their occu- 


broider, to superintend the household, 
to care for their sick slaves. They 
lived in a special and retired part of the 
house. The more wealthy seldom went 
abroad, and never except when accom- 
panied by a female slave ; never attended 
the public spectacles; received no 
male visitors except in the presence 
of their husbands, and had not even a 
seat at their own tables when male guests 
were there. Their pre-eminent virtue was fidelity, which 
probably was strictly observed. On the other hand, 
living as they did almost exclusively among their female 
slaves, deprived of all the educating influence of male 
society, and having no place at those public spectacles 
which were the chief means of Athenian culture, their 
minds must necessarily have been exceedingly contracted. 
Thucydides doubtless expressed the prevailing sentiment 
of his countrymen when he said that the highest merit of 
woman is, not to be spoken of either for good or for 
evil, and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when 
he represented the heavenly Aphrodite standing 
on a tortoise, typifying thereby the secluded life 
of a virtuous woman. In the writings of Xeno- 
phen we have a _ charming picture of a husband 
who had received into his arms his young wife of 
fifteen, absolutely ignorant of the world and its ways. 
He speaks to her with extreme kindness, but in the 
language that would be used to a little child. Her task, 
he tells her, is to be like a queen bee, dwelling continually 
at home and superintending the work of her slaves. She 
must distribute to each her tasks, must economise the 
family income, and must take especial care that the house 
is strictly orderly, the shoes, the pots, and the clothes, 
always in their places. It is also, he tells her, a part of 
her duty to tend her sick slaves ; but here his wife inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Nay, but that will indeed be 
the most agreeable of my offices, if such as J treat with 
kindness are likely to be grateful, and to love me more 
than before,” With a very tender and delicate care to 
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avoid everything resembling a reproach, the husband 
persuades his wife to give up the habits of wearing high- 
heeled boots, in order to appear tall, and of colouring her 
face with vermilion and white lead. He promises her 
that, if she faithfully performs her duties, he will him- 
self be the first and most devoted of her slaves. He 
assured Socrates that, when any domestic dispute arose, 


he could extricate himself admirably, if he was in the | 


right ; but that, whenever he was in the wrong, he found 
it impossible to convince his wife that 1t was otherwise. 
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THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS ON THE DEATH 
OF CHILDREN. 


By Henry Warp BeEeEcHer. 


a) HAVE been greatly struck with the difference 

j, there is between parents in meeting the 
great sorrow that so often overshadows the 
family. In the first place, there are those 
who, when the loss comes upon them, when 
the deadening shock comes, feel, ‘‘ Why! I 
never even thought that the child cowld die; and it is 
gone!” There is one class who are utterly broken down 
by their sorrow. The flood-gates are opened, and they 
cannot be comforted. And you ought not to try to 
comfort them. Let them alone. Let grief have its way. 

Then there is another class of persons who reproach 
themselves because they do not feel more in the supreme 
moment of their trial. They think they are heartless. 
They denounce themselves as monsters. In other words, 
they have gone through such a degree of watching and 
care, and the stroke is so great, so over- 
powering, that for the moment their 
power of reaction is paralysed. Their 
mind does not come up toit. And no 
person need reproach himself at such a 
time. The mind cannot bear every- 
thing. Feeling cannot run for ever. 
Often and often this is specially the 
case where there has been much weari- 
ness and anxiety. Nothing, I had 
almost said, is more natural, and nothing 
is more beneficent, than that constitu- 
tion by which, for the time being, sen- 
sibility has come to its end, and persons 
cannot feel. It is as if a veil were 
thrown over them. Persons not unfre- 
quently go through early experiences of 
bereavement with an exquisite sensi- 
bility which almost takes life itself 
away. 

I think, however, there is no family 


is not paid back again a hundredfold in 
the other children. A family of chil- 
dren that we love with a natural love 
13 superficially loved. We do not really 
love until our hearts have been brought 
into a sense of the infinite—until we 
have been brought to look at our chil- 
dren and our friends in connexion with 
immortality, and not as we do in pro- 
Sperity, when we only hear it preached 
about ; until we have had born into us 
an experience like that of the loss of a 
child from out of the family. Then, 
and not till then, we really know how 
to love. When a child has gone (and 
you know it is always the sweetest one 
that goes, whichever one it is; for death 
heightens every colour, intensifies every- 
thing ; and when a child dies we in- 
stantly find that that was the most pre- 
cious of all the children)—when a child 
has gone, what a new and sacred solem- 
nity is in the house! Tell me, mother, 
when you lost one of your children, did 
you not tarn the very next day to those 
that were left with an intenser feeling of 
love towards them? Were they not 
larger to you? Was there not a solem- 
nity in your relations to them that you 
had never felt before? Did not your 
Whole family seem to group itself right 
up before the gate of heaven? Did you 
not see, streaming through your children, light from the 
World beyond? And from day to day, and from week to 
Mae and from month to month, did not God bless that 
h € child’s departure to you, by diffusing over your 
ousehold a feeling that made your household ten times 
arger, more solemn, more sacred, and deeper than when 
eee all your children an untouched, unbroken band ? 
oe a there 1s another peculiarity, namely, that to those 
sia ave a living faith, children that have gone away are 
OerD when they were with us. I sometimes think 
areesat a day like to-day summer is really more vividly 
sane nt to me than in summer ; because in the midst of 
See get used to it. It is so full of brightness, and 
aa He blossom, that the eye becomes jaded and sated ; 
sie acre will come whole days and weeks of glorious 
Stan weather which do not amount to much to you 
time i you have filled yourself too full. But at such a 
Salle us, the power of the imagination is very vivid. 
eatin HD? plossommg shrubs ; I saw my vines hanging 
of fruit = ours with pendent blooms, or with clusters 
Greaney ea%, the twining honeysuckle. I saw the 
Solsie 2. saw the purpled meadow. And I think I 
than Te Sense of summer for an hour, this noon, more 
aay could if it had been a summer-day, The imagina- 

Noe ion the senses almost. ‘ 

» then, little children while they ar 

forte wins through the house, are a Bios eee reine 
ee? ut after the little one—the angel of the family-—- 
= orzo its wings and gone, there come more or less 
ee days in which that child comes back. And we 
ae ber the look ; we remember the smile, or the pout ; 
©member the mirth, or the sadness ; we remember all 
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the little misdeeds ; we remember all those sacred hours 
of putting to bed and taking up again ; we remember all 
that went to make up the life of the child. There are 
times when we remember the dressing and the undressing. 
The sight of a little shoe, in the corner of your drawer— 
why! it swings out more thoughts than the tomes of the 
library, so full of suggestions is it! And the rooms are 
full, and the walls are full of suggestions. All the little 
instruments of life round about the family are full of sug- 
gestions. The child seems to have become infused into 
the very house itself in which it lived. And blessed are 
they who have such a ministration ! 

See, too, how these troubles deal with rugged natures ! 
I have seen men in worldly prosperity. Nothing could 
face them. Notbing could preach to them. Nothing 
could soften them. They loved their children dearly. 
God took one of these children. And I have seen the 
death of the little child wear upon that rugged nature. 
I have seen that proud man cry as though he were a child 
himself. 1 have seen that hard-hearted man soften. He 
would sit down and talk with you by the half-hour about 
his little child that died. 

I have seen great behemoth-natured men led, not by 
little children alone, but by the memory of little children. 
I have seen many a man that was softened, and mellowed, 
and enriched, and spiritualised ; and the sermon that did 
it, and the sanctuary where it was done, were the sermon 
of sorrow, and the sanctuary of the heart. 

I have noticed, also, that nothing spiritualises the 
future to us, or rather realises the spiritual future so 
much as the loss of our children. We never can forget 
that heayen-gate through which our thoughts have gone 
so often; and we never can forget that spirit-land where 
we have wandered in imagination for our children, the 
dear ones gone before ! 


YY 
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Some asromment CHlomen of Our Gime, 


1.—MRS. TAYLOR, OF AUBREY HOUSE. 


By Lavra Curtis BuLLaRD. 


HERE is a subtle charm about certain houses which 
draws, by an inexplicable attraction, wits, philoso- 
phers, poets, and literateurs together under one roof. Such 
a one in London was Holland House to a past genera- 
tion, and such a one is Aubrey House at the present 
time. 

It is no easy matter to analyse the magic spell which 
makes such a house so attractive. It may contain every 
comfort and Inxury that wealth can afford. Everywhere 
within its rooms one may see the evidences of good taste 
in the pictures, busts, and other ornaments that so un- 
mistakably mark refinement in their owners or the lack 
of it. It may be presided over by a host and hostess, 
who are not only well bred, but who have large hearts, 
cultured intellects and advanced ideas, and yet it may 
lack that subtle something which everybody feels and 
nobody can explain, but which distinguishes the dwellings 
that have been intellectual centres in various ages and 
various lands, and has made them as familiar in history to 
all subsequent generations as they were in their own day 
to their habitués. 

Such an intellectual centre is Aubrey House. Not only 
do the most advanced thinkers, whose names are the 
synonyms of liberal thought in England and the world 
over, meet here, but here, too, artists, poets, authors, 
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philosophers and politicians ‘‘most do congregate” on 
Mrs. Taylor’s ‘‘ open evenings.” And here, also, a small 
club of choice spirits meets monthly ; the Pen and Pencil 
Club, composed of artists and authors, who bring essays 
or sketches as their contribution to the general pleasure, 
and from this custom the club takes its name. 

Aubrey House is, moreover, a typical English home as 
well as an intellectual centre. Comfort and luxury go 
hand in hand, while every detail of its internal economy 
shows that the influence of the watchful eye and 
guiding hand of the mistress of the house is felt every- 
where in the domestic concerns, and keeps all the 
machinery moving without friction or noise. And yet 
the mistress of this charming and well-ordered home is a 
woman’s rights woman. One of those “ strong-minded 
females,” the very mention of whom is enough to conjure 
up in the minds of many people a vision of a gaunt, 
hard-featured, loud-voiced, ill-dressed, shrewish crea- 
ture, whose disorderly and comfortless home, whose 
snubbed and miserable husband, and whose dirty and 
neglected children, are awful warnings to other women to 
beware of following in their footsteps, lest they and their 
households share their sad fate. Such is the fiction. As 
a matter of fact we find a gentle, graceful, and cultured 
woman, sprightly in conversation, and charming in man- 
ners, who has nothing in person or appearance to mark 
her as belonging to a class bent on turning the world 
upside down. ; 

John Stuart Mill said to us: ‘The best-managed and 
happiest homes I know of are presided over by women’s 
rights women ; and this is only what should be expected, 
for they are universally clever and sensible ; and for such 
women neglect of home and its duties would be simply 
unnatural.” ' Depend upon it intellect tells as much upon 
the home circle as it does outside of it ; and any man who 
marries a weak-minded wife for the sake 
of being master of his own household 
will find that he has made a sad mistake, 
for, of all unmanageable creatures, a 
silly woman is the most unmanageable. 

If Aubrey House is a fair specimen of 
an English home, its mistress is a fair 
example also of the woman’s rights 
woman of our time. Mrs. Taylor is a 
lady of medium height, slight figure, 
and delicate features. Ofa singularly re- 
fined and pure nature, which instinctively 
shrinks from contact with anything coarse 
or base, a cultured mind, and yet with 
generous sympathies, touched by all the 
sorrow of those less fortunate than her- 
self, and ready to do what she can to 
lift those in trouble out of their sad 
condition, Mrs. Taylor is a strong- 
minded woman, of whom all her sisters 
may well be proud. 

The existence of such homes, under 
the management of well-known leaders 
in the woman’s movement, ought to re- 
assure the timid, who fear that the 
granting of equal rights to women is to 
be the end of domestic peace and the 
beginning of social anarchy and con- 
fusion. But ignorance and prejudice 
are granite barriers in the way of pro- 
gress, which must disintegrate and waste 
away under the slow influences of time 
and the gradual changes of public 
opinion, unless, as sometimes happens, 
they are dislodged by a sudden social 
earthquake, such as in America has for 
ever overthrown the time-honoured 
rampart of the Biblical theory of the 
divine institution of slavery. 

No doubt the time will come when it 
will be as unnecessary to argue for the 
right of a woman to a voice in the 
government under which she lives, the 
_right to her own property, the right to 
her own children, and the right to her- 
self, as it is now to talk about the right 
of a black man to his liberty. But 
that time has not yet come, and Mrs. 
Taylor and her coadjutors of the London 
National Society for Woman Suffrage 
are doing their best to help the good 
cause along. 

Mr. Taylor heartily sympathises with 
his wife in this reform movement, as he 
did in an earlier one—the anti-slavery agitation. For 
Mrs. Taylor is not a woman of but one idea. In earlier 
days she applied for membership to the Anti-slaver 
Society then in existence in London ; but, being a woman, 
her request was refused. Resolved on work, however, 
in the cause which interested her so deeply, she formed a 
society of women who, like herself, could not be content 
to be idle when such a wrong as slavery still existed ; and 
so ably did they do their part, that in a very short time 
the society which had rejected Mrs. Taylor publicly ex- 
pressed her approval of what she and the ladies associated 
with her had accomplished, and soon after this same 
society requested the ladies to join them. This the ladies 
did not care to do, after their first summary rejection ; 
but they continued their labours until slavery was abo- 
lished in the United States. As a mark of their apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Taylor’s devotion to the anti-slavery cause, 
some of the Americans resident in London in 1857 pre 
sented her with a photographic album filled with ports )ts 
of the most prominent agitators in the United States on 
this question. fone M 

In connexion with her labours for woman 8 te? Ss 
Taylor has also established a free institution, om, pei 
grounds, for the education of boys and girls oe Te 
called the Aubrey Institute ; and it 1s very successfull in 
its working, as it deserves to be. 
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— Henry Benecke, of 
aut or Poriteness,—Mr. H nad 
Chiceso, tats a note for the coroner, explaining that his suicide 
was an act of considerateness for his wife, who was ‘‘in grea 


Asant of another husband.” 
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Home Employments and Embellishments, 


SUE, > anna 
FOLDING GOTHIC SCREENS. 


3HE lamp screens we are about to describe are 
very useful to have upon the chimney-piece 
to soften the light on a summer evening, or 
in an invalid’s chamber at night. They are 
quite ornamental, and are easily carried from 
place to place when folded. 

Get the glazier to cut seven pieces of clear white 
window-glass, each five inches wide and seventeen 
inches long; then have them cut in this shape (sec 
Fig. 1), all being precisely alike in shape and size. 

Have ready some fine English or French furni- 
ture chintz (the domestic article is not generally of 
fast colours or suitable styles), if possible, of Gothic 
patterns, such as are used generally for window 
shades or curtains. We have seen and used for 
this purpose some beautiful designs, which repre- 
sent the interior of a cathedral, with a fine perspec- 
tive view of the window, aisles, and fretted ceiling; Fiz. 1. 
other patterns show quite a variety of subjects— - 
landscapes, bridges, waterfalls, &c.; but the effect is finer 
if grave colours and smoky shades are used. 

If the interior of a church is chosen, or any other de- 
sign too large to be put upon one of the panes, the three 
central ones may be used to form one continuous picture; 
but to put such a one upon two instead of three would 
not have such a good effect, unless the number of panes 
used be six and not seven; the even number will answer 
very well for a shade, but an odd one is better. If the 
centre be thus selected for three panes, first cut out the 
outlines, and then lay down a piece of glass upon the 
centre of the design, marking the width accurately. Then 
cut the chintz, and mark out the side pieces of the same 
pattern for the two side panes. 

Now spread over the glass an even coat of thin gum- 
arabic, and lay on the chintz prepared design, with face 
next the glass, pr: ssing it so as to expel any air bubbles ; 
then lay on the side pieces in like manner. It is desirable 
that the chintz should entirely cover the glass at the 
bottom, and extend to the sides ; but at the upper part of 
the panes, and especially in the pointed part, the glass 
should be left clear, so as to show the plain outline of the 
design. 

Many other patterns may be formed for the other panes 
by cutting out the other figures, and excellent representa- 
tions of scenery can be produced by arranging and 
grouping together the light and dark parts of the chintz. 
A way-side cross, with a rocky base ; a rustic bridge; a 
lighthouse, with windows cut out for the light to shine 
through ; distant castles, and many other subjects, will 
suggest themselves to the ingenious, and the effect can be 
determined by holding the panes up to the light. 

When all are designed and gummed on, a lining or 
back-ground may be formed of thin book or Swiss muslin; 
the whole surface of the pane should be coated with gum, 
and the muslin put on over the figures, covering every 
part of the whole. This will, of course, conceal all the 
patchwork of the wrong side, and on the front will give 
the appearance of ground glass to the space above the 
designs. 

The edges may now be covered 
by black ribbon three quarters 
of an inch wide being gummed 
neatly over them all the way 
round the panes. When all are 
finished, they are to be hinged, 
which is done by laying the edges 
together (taking two at a time and 
placing them face to face), then 
sewing them over stitch loosely, == 
back and forth, for the space of an Fig. 2 
inch, using back sewing silk. If 
the ribbon is not put on too lightly over the side edges 
there will be sufficient hold for the stitches ; and two of 
these hinges, one at the bottom and the other at the top, 
or just below where the point begins, will be enough for 

= the purpose. First join the three 
SA that are intended for the centre, 
—— and then place two more on each 
side. When all are joined they 
will stand upright, and may be 
arranged in any shape desired. 
With alight set behind it, the semi- 
transparent designs will have a 
beautiful appearance. (See Fig. 2.) 

Square panes to form six or eight-sided gas shades, in 
the same style as the porcelain ones, may be made in the 
same way. (Fig. 3.) For these, five and a half inche, 
wide and six high will be the best size for the panes, ang 
they should be lined and hinged in the 
manner before described. A wire frame 
of the simplest kind will answer to 
hold it in place (see Fig. 4), and can 
be made by any tinman or blacksmith; 
the tin or iron ring in the centre will 
fit round the gas-burner, and the 
wires will support the glasses, each 
pane resting in one of the hooked ends. er 

For those who prefer the effect of ee 
more brilliant colours, there may be had a kind of oiled 
chintz, which lights up well, and for the gas shades will 
give a clearer light. 


Scilill 


Fig. 3 


Mame. Patti, who has achieved so marvellous a success in 
Russia, has (says the Siécle) imitated some of the diplomatists 
of that hospitable country, by announcing that she no longer 
considers herself bound by a certain treaty into which she had 
entered. The treaty bound her to appear at the Italian 
Opera in Paris on the 15th of this month (March), for which 
she would have received the trifling sum of 4,000 fr. a-night. 
But what is this to a Jady who receives a bouquet of jewels 
on her benefit night worth 12,000fr., besides a present from 
the subscribers of diamonds worth 40,000fr.? The boxes on 
that grand occasion were let at 600fr. each, and the only 
drawback to the evening must have been the fact that the 
songstress was called seventy-five times before the curtain, 
besides being sent for three times to the Emperor’s box, 
honours which, if often repeated, would make strength of 
limb as necessary to the prima donna as beauty of voice. 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury-LANE.—Amy Robsart—(At Ten) The Dragon of Wantley. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Hight) The 
Palace of Truth—Uncle’s Will—Blue Devils. Seven. 

GarEety.—Ballet—Wait and Hope—(At a Quarter-past Ninc) Aladdin the 
Second. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Nell—Perfect Love.’ Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—An Unhappy Pair—Two Thorns—Vesta. Seven. 

Srranp.—In Three Volumes—Up in the World—The Idle Prentice. Seven. 

PRINCE OF WaLes’s.—Locked In—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

Hoxreorn.—Black-eyed Susan—(At Half-past Eight) The Streets -of 
London. Seven. 

New Roya.try.—The Married Bachelor—(At Half-past Eight) Behind a 
Mask—Diamond Cut Diamond. Half-past Seven. : 

VAuDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
Elizabeth. Seven. 

RoyaL CHARING-cROSS.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

Royat Court THEATRE.—Poor Pillicoddy—Randall’s Tuumb—Doetor 
Davey. Seven. 

New NarionaL STANDARD.—Germans and French—For Sle. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crircus.—Lulu, the Highth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Moruing Per- 
fermances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hart, Piccapysty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Light. 

Potyrecnunic.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 

reser re a 


CALENDAR FOR THE WHEE. 


Marcu 26. Sunpay.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
27. Monday.—Jupiter near moon. 
28. Tuesday.—Clock before sun 5m. 14sec. 
29, Wednesday.—First quarter moon 6.44 A.M. 
30. Thursday.—Sun sets 6.28 P.M. 
31. Friday.—Carhbridge Lent Term ends. 
Aprit. 1. Saturday.—Dr. William Harvey born, 1578. 
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AGEXT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * The length to which our report of the royal wedding has 
extended has necessitated our holding over till next week several 
articles of great interest, with chapters on Cookery, the Toilet, dc. 

For the promised Song by Matthias Barr, with Music, we sub- 
stitute this week a Waltz. The Song will appear in an early 
number. 


‘sWater Bapy.’—You will find in our article this week on 
the Latest Fashions answers to all your queries. 

Lity.—It is almost impossible to explain by words, but the 
differences are very perceptible when the two are side by 
side, Jet is the heavier, is colder to the touch, will take a 
higher polish, and so forth. 2. Prevention is better than 
cure: why not wear a fall or wide-brimmed hat? A little 
cream applied to the face at night would be found beneficial. 

Mrs. W. W. R.—The waist and skirt of the Worth basque 
are joined together with merely a broad piece added at the 
side of the paaque-skirt to be pleated to the waist. The 
basque is entirely separate from the skirt of the dress. 

Frossy.—Put bias silk bands and fringe on your empress 
suit, horizontal tucks and duchesse edging on white nan- 
sook, and gathered ruffles with needle-worked scalloped 
edges on thicker white goods. 

ApmirER.—Pale grey, lavender, and bluff gloves will be 
worn.--Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Craik, is the author. of 
‘¢ John Halifax.” 

Country Lass.—It is customary for a gentleman to ride on 
a lady’s right ; but many persons advocate the left side as 
the most convenient. The pair certainly present the most 
graceful appearance when the gentleman is on the right 
side, and the flowing skirt of the lady’s habit is then well 
displayed. 

SupscrIBER.—Passementerie and guipure lace will be the 
richest trimmings for black grenadine. Bias bands of the 
grenadine with tiny silk folds beneath each edge will also 
be worn. If you pleat grenadine ruffles, they may be 
straight and hemmed ; if they are bias, they should be bound 
with silk, made to overlap in a group, and be headed by a 
pleated ruche of the material. ‘The flat band will be most 
suitable for an elderly lady, the gayer trimmings mentioned 
for young ones. 

Mrs. R. C.—Black lower-skirts are more stylish beneath 
coloured over-dresses than black upper-skirts over coloured 
under-skirts; and, besides, moiré antique is no longer a 
fashionable fabric ; so you had better use yours for a lower 
skirt, trimming with silk or velvet ruffles. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1871. 


PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. 

YN the Commons on Wednesday night last week, Sir H. 
| Sclwin-Ibbetson sought by the introduction of his Rail- 
way Companies Bill to put a stop to that recklessness of 
management which costs England aunually some 300 lives, but 
the great railway interest of the House proved too strong iv 
him, thus once more painfully illustrating that cisgresete 
phase of English legislation that estimates property higher 

man life. Sees: 

aan the House of Lords on Thursday the University Tests 
Bill was read a second time ; while in the Lower House 
nearly the whole evening was given to the Army Regulation 


ill. 
08 Friday, the Upper House passed the Prayer-book 
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(Table of Lessons) Bill; while in the Commons, Mr. Newde- 
gate moved for a select committee to inquire into the ex- 
istence, number, increase, and regulation of conventual and 
monastic institutions in Great Britain ; into the income, pro- 
perty, and estates acquired, received, held, or possessed 
for such institutions, or by or for members thereof ; and, 
further, into the laws affecting such institutions ; and whether 
adequate legal securities or means exist for ensuring the per- 
sonal freedom of the inmates. The honourable gentleman 
complained generally that the select committee of last session 
had not elicited the information expected of it, and that 
owing to the narrow terms of reference, and to the objection 
of professional witnesses to disclose the affairs of their clients, 
the inquiry had practically failed. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Greene, but on a division it was rejected by 196 to 79. 
Then came more tall talk on the Army Bill, which was 
eventually read a second time amid loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. 

On Monday in the Lords Earl Granville informed the Earl 
of Rosebery that additional papers relating to the massacre of 
British subjects in Greece last year would shortly belaid upon 
the table. In the Commons, in reply to a question from Sir 
D. Salomons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that half- 
crowns had been condemned since 1851, on the ground that it 
was inconvenient to have two silver coins so like each other in 
size as the half-crown and theflorin. Urtderthese circumstances 
it was not the intention to issue any more half-crowns, but 
rather to absorb as soon as possible those already in circula- 
tion. In answer to Mr. Whitwell, Mr. W. E. Forster said he 
hopedimmediately to be able tolay onthe table the modifications 
inthe new Education Code. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that he would make the financial statement as 
soon as possible after the Easter recess. Then came more 
warm and rather acrimonious debating apropos of the army 
estimates. Subsequently, on the vote of 75,0002. for the 
purchase of a number of pictures from Sir R. Peel for the 
National Gallery, the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
that the collection proposed to be purchased consisted of 
seventy-seven pictures (including eight by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds) and eighteen drawings, and that it was not proposed 
(except under very exceptional circumstances) to purchase 
any more pictures for the nation for the next few years. After 
a slight opposition the vote was allowed, and the following 
votes were also agreed tc, amongst others: For the mainten- 
ance of Prince Alamayon Simyen, son of the late King 
Theodore of Abyssinia—858/ ; expenses incurred by officers 
and crew of the Monarch, on the occasion of the conveyance 
of the remains of Mr. Peabody to the United States, 1261. ; 
entertainment of Fellows of the Royal Society on board the 
Porcupine, engaged in deep-sea fishing, 78/. 15s. 10d.; and 
for relief of Paris, 50,2007. 

In the Lords on Tuesday, nothing of importance was 
brought forward. In the Commons, notice was given by Mr. 
Miall that on the 18th of April he would submit a motion for 
the disestablishment of all State Churches in the United 
Kingdom. The Lodgers’ Goods Protection Bill was read a 
second time and referred to a select committee. The general 
topics discussed were not of such a nature as to call for 
mention in our columns. 


HE marriage of the Princess Louise to the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, of which we give full details in 
another place, had on Tuesday every accompaniment 
which enthusiastic loyalty could desire. ‘“ Queen’s 
weather” shone upon the bridal couple, and the whole 
country wished them prosperity and happiness. The 
interest so deeply felt in every member of the Royal 
Family was upon this occasion greatly intensified by 
the fact that a new page of history was being illus- 
trated by the union of a princess with a subject. The 
marriage is emphatically one of love, and consequently 
enlists the sympathy of the nation. At the same time, 
in its political aspect it is suited to the feeling of the 
day, and public opinion rejoices in the recognition of a 
new code at Court. Caste is no longer an absolute 
dogma, and it is proved that Royalty need not abso- 
lutely wed Royalty. It was not without a feeling of 
regret that the public had come to think that the 
daughters of the Queen must necessarily be married to 
German princes, yet there were none others to choose 
from; and when it was first announced that the 
Princess Louise was to marry the son of the Duke of 
Argyll, there was a universal expression of satisfaction 
at the prospect of keeping her ‘at home.” It was 
widely felt that her Royal Highness, being far enough 
removed from all prospect of succession to the Throne 
to make her marriage free from all political embarras- 
ments, it was wise and fitting to bring the Royal 
Family into more intimate communion with the people 
of England by permitting her alliance with a member 
of one of the great families of the country. The mar- 
riage is unmistakably popular ; and although society 
has puzzled itself with questions about red tape and 
red cloth, and has worried over some problems of pre- 
cedence, there can be no doubt that the voice of the 
nation welcomes and approves the union which has 
been celebrated at Windsor with becoming magnifi- 
cence. 
The “Romance of a Chignon” is the very mildest 
title that a writer on the look-out for sensation might 
readily apply to a case that has just been sent to the 
assizes ; and a daily contemporary known for its gush- 
ing articles has, of course, not allowed the oppor- 
tunity to pass without proffering a little advice to 
ladies on the impropriety of wearing chignons, assum- 
ing, apparently—though, as we need scarcely say, such 
assumption. is entirely gratuitous—that it is impossible 
to form a chignon without using false hair. We, how- 
ever, may well pass over our contemporary’s advice, and 
turn to the facts upon which it was based. The Breton 
peasant women used to sell their hair to increase their 
dowries ; but if we may judge from our police reports, 
the present seat of the supply is mainly Germany. 
Possibly, despite Teutonic triumphs, the misery caused 
by the war may have been greater throughout the 
Fatherland than has been supposed. Poor Fritz or 
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Hans has been shot down by terrible Frenchmen, and 
so Gretchen or Lottchen must part with her pretty, 
fair, twisted hair. About ten days ago three cases of 
human hair were consigned from Hamburg to Messrs. 
Hovenden, hairdressers, of London. One of the cases 
was surreptitiously opened at the English Custom- 
house, and from it hair to the value of more than 
1002. was stolen. The man accused of the theft was 
one George Matthews, who was brought up at the 
Southwark Police-court on the charge. This man, it 
seems, went to the shop of Mr. Keth, a hairdresser, of 
Horsleydown, and offered for sale two and a half 
pounds weight of hair. Some of it was two and three 
feet in length, and it was of peculiar softness, Mrs. Keth 
tookit, of all places in the world, to the shop or warehouse 
of Messrs. Hovenden for disposal ; and it was there at 
once recognised as part of the consignment from Ham- 
burg. The prisoner’s account of the matter was, that 
he had picked the hair up in Billingsgate-market. Mr. 
Hovenden swore strongly to the identity of the 
material. No expert could doubt for a moment that 
the article produced was German hair. There were 
present the colour and the peculiar softness which 
distinguish German female hair; in short, there could 
be no question about the matter. The prisoner was 
committed for trial ; and, in all probability if he can- 
not explain more satisfactorily than he has yet done 
the fact of his “ recent possession,” he will be convicted, 
and will suffer the penalty. What a whimsical destiny 
for alump of girl’s hair, which grew on the head of 
some poor Saxon or Bavarian girl, that it should fall 
into the hands of a London thief, and ultimately 
prove the means of his spending a twelvemonth or more 
upon the penal wheel. 


Side by side in the columns of the daily papers of 
Tuesday appeared the reports of two memorable 
events. .The new Emperor of Germany, after cight 
months’ absence, re-entered his capital as a conqueror, 
and the ex-Emperor of the French landed as a refugee 
at Dover. That, however, is not the only contrast 


‘presented by the two narratives. The aspect of Ber- 


lin and the behaviour of its inhabitants did credit to 
the nation, and it is easy to recognise in the attitude 
of the Prussian people that deep purpose and thought- 


‘ful estimate of facts which have given them the victory 


over their unsettled and inconstant enemies. In the 
most military capital of Europe there was no military 
show. The whole demonstration, in all its features, 
from beginning to end, had a civilian character, and 
was, So to speak, as purely domestic as the displays of 
Tuesday among ourselves. Indeed, there was little 
rejoicing at Berlin, or rather the joy of the people 
was dashed with the recollection of what the struggle 
had cost them, Then see the aspect of Paris in 
this grave crisis in the history of unhappy France. 
The Republic has received its baptism of blood. 
M. Thiers and his colleagues have retreated to Ver- 
sailles. The insurgents at Montmartre, who had set 
up their intrenched camp on the northern heights 
overlooking the city, and to whom reference was made 
IN our war notes last week, on account of the action 
taken by some of their wives, are so far masters of 
Paris that their chief is installed in what we may call 
the Horse-Guards, in the Place Vendéme. After 
having been tolerated tvo long for the public good, it 


was thought that the time was come when they should. 


be disbanded, and they were summoned on Saturday 
to deliver up their arms and artillery. But the 
line reversed their muskets at the approach 
ot the insurgents, and “fraternisation” followed. 
The officers of the line with shame acquiesced, 
in almost every instance, in the treason of their 
troops, but in some few cases they were faithful to 
their duty, and, we add with regret, at the cost of 
their lives. General Paturel, having ordered his men 
to fire, was knocked from his horse by a blow from the 
butt-end of a rifle, amid cries from his own troops of 
we la République!” An officer of Chasseurs, 
Siving a similar order, was shot on the spot. Two 
other Generals—Lecomte and Clement Thomas—were 
2 en prisoners, being deserted by their own men; and, 
atter a summary trial, were shot at un early hour in 
the afternoon. The advantage the insurgents secured 
= ees morning of Saturday has been maintained. 
the ee Faaue prociamations issued by M. Thiers and 
é ee y, energetically appealing to the inhabitants 
since . restoring order to the city ; in vain did 
Tae 5 e Deputies of Paris lend their influence to 
ti of the law ; the turbulent masses of Belleville 
“ontmartre remained masters of the positions 
aah his ste nee: and General Vinoy withdrew, 
ine al Pn ; ae all the troops and the gendarmerie 
sears eserted their colours, to the South side 
fare] oe ne ; at the time at which we write this 
carhiie ©2 it ings SOHUNUES all the approaches to 
itn : pr nate by troops of the line and gen- 
inthe a and the Government are fain to hope that, 
theieie ent of an attack on the part of the insurgents, 
sane ops will do their duty. But even this is by 
— nese certain, and so all foreigners are hurrying 
ie aris, the homeward march of the Germans, 
ue are naturally anxious as to their indemnity, is 
ested, and the true friends of France tearfully try 

° presage the end. 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY & ART JOTTINGS. 


THE Globe Theatre will reopen on Easter Monday with an 
opera bouffe in English. 


Mr. Buckstone has taken a new lease of the Haymarket 
Theatre. He has been lessee for seventeen years, 


Miss Neilson will return to Drury-lane in September. 
Her success as Amy Robsart at Liverpool has been very 
great. 

The aquarium of the Crystal Palace, which is situated at 
the north end of the Palace, between the Tropical end and the 
High Water Tower, is rapidly approaching completion. 


A version of Esmeralda, by Mr. Andrew Halliday, in 


which Miss Furtado will play the heroine, is in preparation 
at the Adelphi. 


Dr. Hiller appeared at the Crystal Palace concert on 
Saturday in the double character of composer and performer, 
showing most brilliantly in each capacity. 


The death is announced of Professor de Morgan, who has 
been for many years intimately connected with University 
College, London, 


Mr. Robert Chambers, LL.D., of the firm of Messrs. 
William and Robert Chambers, the well-known publishers, 
Edinburgh and London, died at St. Andrews on Friday morn- 
ing, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The Orchestra says that Drury-lane will not open this 
season for Italian opera. Mr. Mapleson’s company are ex- 
pected at Her Majesty’s Theatre. M. Offenbach, driven from 
France by the stigma of his extraction, although a naturalised 
French subject, will settle for the present in London. 


Mr. Watts has completed his model of a statue of Lord 
Holland, of Holland-park. It is being cast in bronze. He 
has on hand a colossal statue—a female figure. A picture of 
Eve, on a similar scale, will be in the Academy, and several 
other works of the same artist. 


Messrs. Letts, Son, and Co., of New Cross and the Royal 
Exchange, have just produced some facsimile letters from 
Paris by balloon post. Doubtless many persons will be desirous 
of possessing one of those interesting epistles, their unique 
mode of transmission being one of the peculiarities of the 
war. 


It is rumoured that the ‘f Bernard H. Dixon,” whose play 
is running at the Royalty, is by no means so new a hand at 
literature as the unknown name would imply ; and cunning 
authorities assign the authorship to Mr. Labouchere, the once 
Member of Parliament, and.lately the celebrated ‘‘ Besieged 
Resident” of the Daily News. 


The cantata, ‘‘St. Patrick’s Eve,” composed by Mr. Glover, 
was performed last week at St. George’s Hall, the solos being 
sung by Miss Lina Glover, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Kerr 
Gedge, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Herr Carl Stepan. It is a 
pleasant composition, if not one likely to secure a very lasting 
popularity. 

A spectacular drama, entitled Germans and French ; or, 
Incidents in the War: Time, 1870-71, has been produced at 
the Standard Theatre. It contains some bustling and ani- 
mated scenes, and employs a large uumber of actors; but in 
other than spectacular respects is not_ particularly noticeable. 
The piece is worth seeing however, if only for the striking 
scenery, the whole, we believe by Mr. Richard Douglas. 


On Friday evening, St. Patrick’s Festival, St. James’s Hall 
was crowded to excess, the attraction being the annual con- 
cert given by Miss Berry Greening. Among the assembly 
were many well-known Irish residents in London, and many of 
the company were adorned with sprigs of the ‘‘ green immortal 
shamrock.’? The programme was of the most agreeable 
variety, and it was quite refreshing to listen to a selection of 
such truly characteristic national music. 


The death is announced of Charles Hugo, a son of Victor 
Hugo. It occurred very suddenly at Bordeaux on Monday 
last week. In the morning he had breakfasted with his 
father and Louis Blanc. In the evening the former was to 
give a farewell dinner at a restaurant to some friends, At 
eight o'clock Charles Hugo took a cab to join the party, 
ordering the driver to stop at a café on the way. When the 
man did so he found that M. Hugo, who was alone in the 
vehicle, had ceased to exist. . 


In reply to an inyitation from the Edinburgh Committee to 
attend the forthcoming celebration of the Scott Centenary, 
Mr. Longfellow has written from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
thanking the committee for their remembrance of him ‘on an 
occasion of such great and universal literary interest,” but re- 
gretting his inability to accept the invitation. A letter from 
O. W. Holmes, Boston, has also heen published, stating that ata 
meeting attended by Mr. Emerson, Mr. Longfellow, Professor 
Agassiz, Mr. Lowell, Mr.. James T. Fields, Judge Hoar, and 
Say others, it was resolved to celebrate the centenary in 

oston. 


At the Lincoln Assizes a few days ago, Mr. Robinson, a 
professor of music living at Gainsborough, sved Mr. Davison 
for compensation for loss incurred by the failure of Mrs. 
Javison (Madame Arabella Goddard) to fulfil her engagement 
to perform at two concerts given by the plaintiff on the 17th 
of December and the 14th of January last. Mrs. Davison 
sent word on each occasion shortly before the concert that she 
was too ill to appear, and that this was the case was proved 
by medical certificates. The defendant proposed to call a 
number of witnesses to show that there was a custom in the 
musical world that engagements of this nature were made 
conditional upon the artist being well enough to perform ; 
but Mr. Justice Brett decided that this was unnecessary, as 
he was prepared to rule, as a matter of law, that in contracts 
of a personal nature like the present non-performance would 
be excused by illness. The plaintiff's counsel admitted that 
Madame Goddard’s illness was really of such a nature that she 
was unable to perform, but submitted that she onght to have 
informed the plaintiff of her condition earlier than she did, 
and that he was entitled to damages on that ground. The 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 2/. 13s. 9d. 


ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered).—This novelty re- 
ceived a prize medal award at the Workman’s International Ex- 
hibition, 1870, and is the only imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat gold jewellery, and for elegance of design and workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. See opinions of the press. Sole manufac- 
turers and inventors, Lionel and Alfred Pyke, 82, Ely-place, 
Holborn. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: ‘I 
consider BUNTEK’s NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esg., Surgeon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘‘I have tried Bunter’s NiRVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Packet; or pos 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 
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ARSHAL M‘MAHON has arrived in Paris. He is 
i accompanied by his wife and two children. He looks 
much changed and cut up. He has expressed his determina- 
tion to retire into private life, but will render the Government 
any assistance in his power. 


A woman in the Paris Faubourg St. Martin on Saturday 
morning abused a National Guard, and was shot. 


The ladies’ house-to-house collections in Clifton and the 
immediate neighbourhood, on behalf of the distressed French 
peasantry, have amounted to 1,156/. 7s. 7d. 

There is a lady—wife of a captain prisoner in Germany— 
who ccmes every day to the river side at the Point d’Alma, 
to wash her baby’s linen. Her infant—the only one she had 
—was cut in two by a shell: she lost her reason, and fancies 
she is purifying the blood-stained garments of her child. 


It has been rumoured that the Parisian ladies intend to 
show their sense of their country’s misfortunes by adopting 
for the future an extreme sobriety of costume. As this is an 
eccentricity of fashion into which their most devoted imitators 
in other countries can hardly be expected to follow them, 
another ‘‘ defeat of Worth” may be anticipated, and the great 
Parisian milliner will cease to give the lawto Europe. Under 
these circumstances it will become necessary to establish the 
capital of fashion in some other city, and the names of several 
places have already Leen mentioned as the future seat of 
government for female costume. 

We learn from Berlin that on Sunday morning the 
Emperor, Empress, Crown Prince, Crown Princess, and the 
rest of the Imperial Family, as well as the Royal guests, 
attended Divine Service in the Dom Cathedral, which was 
crowded to suffocation. The Royal Family did not attend the 
Opera on Saturday night, as was expected, the Emperor 
preferring to make his first public appearance in church. 
His Majesty, although hard at work on State business the 
greater part of Saturday, found time to confer the Iron Cross 
upon several of his servants who had accompanied him and 
shared his perils during the war. 

As a sequel to the insurrectionary movements of the 
National Guard in Paris, M. Rouher was arrested at Bou- 
logne on Monday morning, at the Hotel Bristol, by M. 
Monicault, Commissary of Police, acting in virtue of instruc- 
tions he had received from the Government at Versailles. 
After having been interrogated, M. Rouher was allowed to 
return on parole to the Hotel; but on the way his carriage 
was attacked and upset by an infuriated crowd, among whom 
were many fishwomen, who nearly tore all the hair off his 
head. With difficulty he was rescued by the authorities, and 
conducted to the Palais de Justice for safety. Madame and 
Mdlle. Rouher are under arrest at the Hotel. 

Dr. Russell narrates the following incident: ‘I sauntered 
into the Rue de la Paroisse and entered a confectioner’s, 
while my companion went off to the Reservoirs, where they 
are making anxious inquiries after one or two English visitors 
who have been in Versailles, and asked the woman if the 
Prussians had left. ‘Does not Monsieur see? Thank God, 
they marched off at ten this morning.’ The shop used to be 
full of men, eating pastry all day, but a few hours before, 
anil paying forit. ‘Are you glad, then, that they have gone? 
‘The ogres, may they-never live to return! The air is sweet 
since they went away. One can breathe.’ And she drew a 
full breath. ‘But were they so bad? ‘No, I cannot say 
they were ; but they are so hard, so absolute, so insolent. I 
would not care to go to Heaven if I thought there were 
Prussians there.’ And so I went ont in the hope that she 


may get over her scruples ultimately, for she makes excellent 
brioches.” 


An Untucky Cornctpence.—Dean Ramsay ‘‘ remembers 
in the parish church of Fettercairn, thongh if must be sixty 
years ago, a custom, still lingering in some parts of the 
country, of the precentor reading out each single line before it 
was sung by the congregation. This practice gave rise to a 
somewhat unlucky introduction of a line from the first Psalm. 
In most churches in Scotland the Communion tables are placed 
in the centre of the church. After sermon and prayer, the 
seats round these tables are occupied by the communicants 
while a psalm is being sung. One Communion Sunday, the 
precentor observed the noble family of Eglantine approaching 
the tables, and likely to be kept out by those pressed in 
before them. Being very zealous for their accommodation, 
he called out to an individual whom he considered to be the 
principal obstacle in the clearing passage, ‘Come back Jock, 
and let in the noble family of Eglantine ;’ and then turnin 
to his psalm-book, he took up his duty, and went on to rea 
the line ‘ Nor stand in the sinners’ way.’ ” 

Cuntous Story or A Lapy.—The churchyard of Tewin, 
in Hertfordshire, is a spot of some interest to the curious, from 
the fact of its being the resting-place of the mortal remains of 
Lady Anne Grimstone. The ‘‘ old wife’s tale” of the neighbour- 
hood is to the effect that the said Lady Anne Grimstone was 
an Atheist, without a shadow of belief in the Deity ; and 
that so firm was her belief in the non-existence-of God, that 
at her deathbed her last words were to the effect that if God 
existed seven elm-trees would grow out of her tombstone. Whe- 
ther such words were used, and insucha manner, it is impossible 
to determine ; but, whether the tale be correct or not, seven 
elm-trees have sprung up through the solid tomb, and have 
broken away the solid masonry in all directions, making the 
reading of the inscription a difficult and almost inipossible feat. 
The iron railings that surrounded the monument are in many 
places firmly imbedded in the trunks of the trees. The 
numerous names carved in all available parts of the trunks 
attest the number of visitors curiosity has drawn to the spot. 
The trees are each distinct ard separate, and, notwithstand- 
ing the strangeness of the locality, appear to thrive well. 
Many suppositions to account for their growth have been 
started, but some are of so improbable a nature that. the country 
people still cling to their favourite old story of Lady Annes 
Atheism. 


Those Ladies who have not yet used GLENFIFTD | STALOB; 
are respectfully svlicited to give it a trial, and « arelully ei 
the directions printed on every p:ckage, and if GG ag hey 
will say, like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the Bee a ut ey 
ever used. When yon ask for Glenfield Starch gee ze x g zi ‘ 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the foes tPF aan 8 

‘* Owing to the enormous sale of Dr. Ridge’s aver noe » ot ee 
kinds of food have been introduced pte a ae fe some only 
starch, useful to stiffen shirt collars, a a : i ue near 
Ridge’s Wholesome Diet. Some only w ve ne one ee ks, and 
dust ground together, and this has been called food. e sure and 
ask for Dr. Ridge’s Patent Food, and see that the trade mark ig 
upon the packet,—Manufactory—Bermondsey, London, S. 
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Che Latest Fashions, 


/\eeae suit materials shown for spring is a wiry 

cotton and wool mixture called English mohair. It 
is in all the grey, brown, and écru shades, with old- 
fashioned lilac, spring green, clear light blue, and bright 
rose-colour. The material is a solid colour, with an 
embossed stripe of white near each selvedge, and in some 
cases a sort of crimped fringe, showing white, is made by 
cutting off the selvedge. These patterns are to be made up 
afterthe fashion of the shawl suits that hada brief reign last 


Lig. 75.— KITCHEN APRON. 


year, and will furnish their own trimming. Some of the 
grey and brown patterns have gold-coloured borders, 
while others have the gay Roman stripe. 

Next there are the grisaille serges, wool with silk face, 
in all the grisaille shades that can be formed by alternate 
bias twills of white and black. These clean-looking greys 
are especially adapted for spring. Besides these, all the 
stylish brown shades—cigar, chocolate, and nut brown— 
are shown in similar diagonal goods. 

Stylish indoor dresses are shown in empress cloth of 
light quality and colour suitable for spring. Two shades 


of colour are in each suit. For instance, all of the dress- 
skirt visible is covered with three scant flounces of choco- 
late brown, while the long over-dress is of darker nut 
brown. Sometimes a flounce in gay cashmere colour and 
design is placed between the flounces on the skirt, and a 
cashmere border trims the polonaise. rat < 

In the way of trimming there are new designs in passe- 
menterie, combining elaborate patterns of gimp with 
fringe. The gimp is wrought te form a scalloped edge 
below, and narrow crimped fringe, scarcely wider than 
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Fig. 74. —CLOAK WITH HOOD. 


Tom Thumb fringe, is attached to the scallops. Guipure 
edging also forms a part of new silk passementeries. 
Gothic patterns of passementerie, with long, slender, 
pointed figures, at intervals, are stylish; the tapering 
peint is placed between the box-pleats of ruffles. Thick, 
rich-looking designs will be wrought in braid on many of 
the handsomest garments for spring. 

Some of the newest spring wraps are models of ele- 
gance; but as they are made of China crape, we do not 
expect them to be durable. The material is black China 
crape, like the old-fashioned Canton crape of shawls, and 
the lining is thinnest silk, either lavender, salmon, or 
paleblue. The paletot falls in with the line of the figure, 
being sloped in the single seam that passes down the 
centre of the back. <A funnel-shaped fold in the Watteau 
fashion begins at the neck behind, and widens below, 
where the garment is curved open to the waist. The 
sleeves are plain Orientals, wide and flowing. The neck is 
finished with a standing frill of black lace, and the trim- 
ming is very rich braiding of black soutache in a rose-vine 
pattern, with the edge finished by two kinds of fringe, a 


crimped fringe being laid over straight sewing silk fringe. 
The braiding is three inches wide, and the fringe four 
inches. These crape paletots, will be cooler than those 
of gros grain for summer wear, and can be made of the 
Canton crape shawls that are now out of style. These 
shawls dye black and ashes-of-roses shades very well. 
Lace continues in growing demand, and particularly 
noticeable just now is the lovely point duchesse, both 
black and white. Lovers of novelty think no lace makes 
a garment so distinguished-looking as this. It is similar 
to the old-fashioned Honiton, is less expensive than fine 
Valenciennes, and promises to be a feature in the trim- 
mings of the summer. White duchesse will trim the 
finest white muslins, while the black will appear on con- 
fections and costumes of black silk and grenadine. 
White duchesse, for flounces of silk dresses, has borders 
of fern-leaves beautifully shaded, heart’s-ease, and clusters 
of forget-me-nots tied by true-love knots all wrought in 
the lace—a heavy pattern on very wide irregular meshes. 
These laces are four or five inches wide. Flounces of 
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exquisite Valenciennes are also seen. Lace handkerchiefs 
remain square in shape. Of lace mantles the large point 
will continue the favourite shape. Llama laces are greatly 
worn even by ladies who can afford better, 

The newest linen collar is called the Lorne. It is like 
the English collar worn by gentlemen—a high, straight 
band, with the smallest bit of the points at the throat 
turned over. A shoulder piece of muslin is sewn to it, 
to keep it in place. The square cuffs to match are also 
turned over ina point. It is said that Byron collars of 
fine linen exquisitly needle-worked will be worn again. 
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Fig. 76.—KITCHEN APRON, 


Straw Bonnerts.— From the unusually large quantity 
of these prepared, it is anticipated that straws will be 
greatly worn. Fine English Dunstables, smooth Milan 
braids, English pearl braid with pointed edges, and the 
coarse-looking but stylish rough-and-ready straws con- 
stitute the variety. Few Neapolitan and other hair bonnets 
are shown. White straws will probably be most worn. 
Light Milans are coloured in the pale leather-colour, tan, 
and other brown shades, and in every tint of grey, to 
match the spring costumes. Narrow gros-grain ribbon of 
two shades of one colour will be used for trimming, 
Later in the season chip gipsies will be worn. 


The gipsy, cottage, and empire shapes, with crown, 
short-eared headpiece, and tiny curtain, are the new 
styles. The brim of the gipsy is fashioned in a variety 
of ways. A pretty style has the brim rolled up all round 
and slightly pointed over the ears ; another has a border 
of twisted braid round it; still another igs plain and 
straight in the front, with a deep fluted back: while a 
fourth is scalloped round the edge. The Lorne gipsy is 
a graceful shape, between a bonnet and a round hat. It 
has a low crown; the brim is deep in the front, but 
slight and round behind, and is pulled down at the sides 
to the ears. This will trim up prettily. The Princess 


Fig. 81. 
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Louise has a higher, square crown, with the brim rolled 
all round. ‘The rosebud gipsy is a coquettish little 
affair, jaunty and becoming for a fair young face. The 
front brim turns down round the forehead, while the 
back curves up above the chatelaine. The daisy, the 
hawthorn, and other floral titles are given to these fanci- 
ful hats. 

Rounp. Hars.—Many round hats partake so largely of 
the gipsy shape that they can scarcely be called hats, 
while others retain some features of last season’s styles, 
such as half-high sloping crowns and rolled brims. The 
turban reappears, with round crown, and broad, straight 
brim rolled closely against the crown. The prettiest of 
these are in fine Milan braid of a dark brown colour. 
For schoolgirls is a hat called the Galatea, an ample 
sailor shape of rough-and-ready straw, or of smooth 
Milan. It is trimmed precisely like the sailor hat worn by 
gentlemen, with wide ribbon binding on the brim, and a 
band round the crown, a bow and ends behind, or a half 
rosette at the side. 

Infants’ hats of fine Milan and the soft but frail split 
straw are turbans, with concave brims, for boys, and 
fancifully indented gipsies for girls. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Fig. 74. —Cioak wiTH Hoop. 

This cloak, which would be pretty for the opera, &c., 
for a young girl, is of scarlet cashmere or merino, and by 
being lined with white of the same material it is rendered 
reversible at little additional expense. The hood would 
then be white on the scarlet side and scarlet on the white. 
Trim from illustration in the same colours, or with gold 
braid and fringe. 


Fig. 75 and 76.—KircHEen APRONS. 

These aprons are usually made in white shirting, but 
any other washing material would answer the purpose 
almost equally well. The front and side pieces of the 
aprons, as best shown in Fig. 76, are each thirty inches 
long. The front piece is twenty-two inches and a half 
wide at the bottom, and‘is sloped towards the top, so that 
the upper edge is only nine inches and a half wide. Each 
side piece is eleven and a half inches wide at the bottom, 
and is sloped at one lengthwise edge towards the top, till 
four inches and a half wide there. Join the front and 
side pieces with a felled seam, letting the straight length- 
wise edge of the side pieces come on the outside. Cut 
the bibs from illustration, and finish off with a narrow 
fancy trimming. Pockets may be added if thought 
necessary. 


Figs. 77 to 81.—Fasuions In Harr. 

We continue this week the interesting series of sketches 
showing the prettiest and newest modes of hair-dressing 
commenced in our last number, and will give further 
examples in our next. 

Fig. 77.—Bring a small portion of the hair over the 
forehead and cut it short ; then curl over a hot slate- 
pencil, to make it as light and fluffy as possible. Comb 
all the rest of the hair straight down the back, 
as if to forma plain chignon ; braid the ends, and turn 
up, as shown in illustration, fastening the braid (together 
with a false braid brought from underneath) by a 
bow of broad ribbon or velvet. 

Fig. 79 shows the false hair that would be required to 
dress the hair as seen in Fig. 78. The front hair should 
be lightly waved and comhed off the face. 

Fig. 81 explains better than any verbal description could 
how the hair is to be manipulated, and the roll arranged 
‘at the top, for Fig. 80, one of the newest and most stylish 
coiffures of the season. The front-hair should be curled 
over a heated pencil in the usual way, and the sides waved 
and combed back on to the roll to cover the ends of the 
braid worn across the front. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Earl of Onslow, late of Clandon-park, 
Surrey, who died in October last, aged ninety-three, was 
proved in London on the 27th ult., under 180,000/. personalty, 
by his daughter, the Right Hon. Lady Mary Augusta Onslow, 
the surviving executor and principal Jegatee. His lordship 
has directed that the plate, jewellery, ard other effects 
specified in the will shall be held as heirlooms in the family ; 
and, on failure of limitations under the will, his lordship 
leaves his unsettled estates and personal property to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, towards the augmentation 
of the incomes of ministers of the Established Church in 
Surrey, under the Bishop of Winchester’s nomination. The 
bequests are numerous, there being no less than twenty-one 
codicils, 

The will of Sir Proby Thomas Cautley, K.C.B., retired 
colonel of the Hon. East India Company’s Service (Bengal), 
and late member of the Council of India, was proved in Lon- 
don under 9,000/. personalty in England. The will of the 
Very Rev. Henry Alford, B.D., dean of Canterbury, was 
proved under 25,6007. ; and that of the Rev. C. M. M‘Leod, 
who died on February 5 last, at the vicarage, St. John’s, 
Harlow, Essex, was proved under 15.0007. The will of Mr. 
Robert Tomlin, of Langley Lodge, Isle of Thanet, who died 
in December last, was proved under 25,0007. The wills of 
the nndermentioned have just been proved : The Hon. Amclia 
M. Villiers, under 2,0007.; the Hon. Charlotte Monson, 
under 12,0007. ; Lady A. E. May, 20,0007. 


Leather weddings are the latest American notion. Boots 
and shoes are the principal gifts. 

SrrANGE USE OF WomEN!—A string and gun trap for 
tigers, invented by TZaptain Rogers, seems to be a- great 
success. The Jubbelpore Chronicle states that a man-eating 
tiger, long the terror of the district, and ‘‘ which has been 
known to attack a party and kil four or five persons at a 
time,’’ was, 4 short time ago, despatched by having 
incautiously put his foot in a string attached to a trigger that 
discharged a bullet which killed him. The bait, it.is said, 
was a dead woman. 


——— 


been subject to frequent attacks of 
3 to totally unfit me for business. 
o little or no purpose, I was 


“For along period I have 
lumbago, at times so severe a 
After trying many medicines, 1t et 
induced to use your Pain Killer, and the result was astonishing, 
for, after a few days, the pain left me entirely, and has not since 
-returned.—J. J. Horrox, New Mills, Derbyshire, Nov., 1869, — 
To Perry Davis & Son.” 
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bees QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out 

in the grounds at Windsor on Wednesday morning last 
week. Princess Louise and Prince Leopold also went out. 
Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, walked and drove in the 
afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and the 
Marchioness of Ely. 

Thursday being the anniversary of the death of the lamented 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen and the Royal Family visited the 
Duchess’s mausoleum at Frogmore. After the Queen’s return 
to the Castle, the mausoleum was, by Her Majesty’s com- 
mand, opened for the members of the houschold to visit it. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty went out with Princess 
Louise. Prince Leopold also went out. A deputation, con- 
sisting of the Mayor of Windsor (Mr. W. Mason), Mr. Roger 
Eykyn, M.P., the Rev. H. Ellison (vicar), and Mr. H. Dar- 
vile (Town Clerk), had the honour of being received at the 
Castle this afternoon by Her Majesty and her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, to present her royal highness with a bracelet 
from the inhabitants of Windsor as a marriage gift. The 
deputation was introduced by Lord Camoys (Lord in Waiting), 
when the Mayor presented the bracelet, which is composed of 
diamonds, to the Princess, with the expression of the best 
wishes of the inhabitants for her royal highness’s future 
happiness. To this her royal highness replied by returning 
her thanks for the gift, the Queen at the same time thanking 
the deputation for this mark of loyalty and personal regard, 

On Saturday morning Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, walked 
in the grounds. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur arrived 
at the Castle from Woolwich, attended by Lieutenant Fitz- 

erald. 

Saturday being the anniversary of the birthday of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise, the band of the 2nd 
Life Guards played in the morning under her royal highness’s 
windows on the terrace. In the afternoon, the Queen, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting, attended Divine Service in the Private 


Chapel. The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster preached 
the sermon. Prince and Princess Christian remained to 
luncheon. 


His Royal Highness the Count of Flanders arrived at the 
Castle at six o'clock, attended by Colonel Burnell. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, attended by Major von 
Schrabisch and Lieutenant von Zigésar, also arrived at the 
Castle at eight o’clock. = : 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, and attended by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, walked in the grounds on Monday morning. Her 
Majesty afterwatds drove with Princess Louise. 


Her Majesty’s dinner party on Monday evening included ~ 


their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Princess Louise and Prince Arthur, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, his Royal Highness the Count of 
Flanders, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis of 
Lorne, the Duchess of Sutherland (Mistress of the Robes), 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Marchioness of Ely, the 
Duke of Roxburghe, and Count Seckendorff. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Princess of Wales drove out on Wednesday and 
Thursday last week. On tke Friday her royal highness 
visited the Princess of Teck at Kensington Palace, Her 
royal highness also visited the Duchess of Inverness. The 
Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, re- 
turned to Marlborough House in the evening from Melton 
Mowbray. 

The Prince of Wales visited his Royal Highness the Count 
of Flanders at the Clarendon Hotel on Saturday morning. 
The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by the Countess of 
Macclesfield. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service ; and on Monday afternoon their royal high- 
nesses, with Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Victoria, and attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor, General Sir William Knollys, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ellis, left Marlborough House on a visit to the Queen 
at Windsor Castle. The Hon. Mrs. Stonor succeeded the 
Countess of Macclesfield as Lady in Waiting to the Princess 
of Wales. , 


Tue Visit oF THE QuEEN To EpinnuncH.—The prepara- 
tions at Holyrood Palace, in view of the visit of the Queen to 
Edinburgh, are going on with much activity. The rooms 
on the third story on the east side of the quadrangle are 
being throughly repaired, and will no doubt be furnished in 
an elegant style for the use of Her Majesty. The apartments 
are those which were formerly occupied by the Duke of 
Argyll, who gave up his right to them in May, 1861, to the 
Queen. The precise time when Her Majesty is to visit Edin- 
burgh is not yet known. It may be mentioned that the 
royal apartments on the floor below those now undergoing 
repair were fitted up seventy-five years ago for Charles X., 
then the exiled Count d’Artois, who occupied them about four 
years. 


Tite UPPER =lEN=THOUSAND, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The Countess of Portsmouth has been instrumental in 
establishing a cottage hospital at Chulmleigh, near Eggesford 
House, for the benefit of patients who require more generous 
living and better nursing than they would be able to obtain at 
their homes. 

On Thursday last week the fifteenth birthday of the Prince 
Imperial was celebrated at Chiselhurst. There was a special 
high mass at the Roman Catholic Chapel, at which the ex- 
Empress, her son, the Prince and Princess Murat, and suite 
assisted, 

St. Patrick’s Day, Friday last week, passed off quietly in 
Dublin. The trooping of the colours in the Castle-yard was 
attended by about 10,000 persons. When the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Lady Spencer appeared with the Viceregal party there 
was considerable, but not enthusiastic cheering. Lady 
Spencer wore a green dress. His excellency wore the Orders 
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of St. Patrick and the Garter, and a large shamrock. A grand 
ball was given at the Castle on Saturday night. 

The death is recorded at the age of seventy-nine of Colonel 
Charles Mackenzie Fraser. Colonel Fraser was son of 
Lieutenant-General Alexander Mackenzie, M.P. for Ross- 
shire, and was born in 1792, and succeeded to his estates on 
the death of his father in 1809, married, in 1817, Jane, fourth 
daughter of Sir John Hay, Bart., of Hayston, and of Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the sixteenth Lord Forbes. By this 
lady he had, besides other children, his son, Colonel Frederick 
Fraser, born on the 4th April, 1831, by whom he is succeeded 
in his estates. 

John Alexander Gavin Campbell, Earl of Breadalbane and 
of Holland, Viscount of Tay and Paintland, Lord Glenorchy, 
Benederaloch, Ormelie, and Weik, in the peerage of Scotland, 
and a baronet (date 1625) of Nova Scotia, has just died at his 
son’s (Lord Glenorchy) residence in the Albany, Piccadilly. 
His lordship, who had been ill for some time past, was the 
only son of the late Mr. John Lamb Campbell, of Glenfalloch, 
by Rosiana, youngest daughter of Mr. John Doughty, of 
Shropshire. He was born in 1824, and married in 1850 
Mary Theresa, daughter of the late Mr. J. Edwards, of 
Dublin. The late Earl is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by Lord Glenorchy, born in 1850. 

We have to announce the death of Elizabeth, Dowager 
Lady Clinten, on Saturday last, aged sixty-three. Her lady- 
ship was second daughter of William, sixth Marquis of 
Lothian, and married October 25, 1837, Charles Randolph, 
nineteenth Lord Clinton (who died in April, 1856), by whom 
she had a numerous family. 

The Earl and Countess Vane and family have arrived at 
Holdernesse House, Park-lane, from Wynyard-park, Stockton - 
on-Tees, for the season. 

His Imperial Highness Higashi Fusimi No Miya, Prince of 
Janan, has taken up his residence at Warminster. The Rev. J. 
J. Daniell, late Vicar of Langley Fitzurse, Wilts, has been 
appointed tutor to the Prince. His imperial highness is at- 
tended by a suite of four young Japanese nobles and an in- 
terpreter. He is the uncle of the Mikado, the young Em- 
peror of Japan, and heir presumptive to the throne of that 
empire. 

We have to record the death, on the 12th inst., of Sir 
Henry Hill Freeling, Bart. He was the second son of Sir 
George Henry Freeling, second baronet, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Lange, of Moor-park, Surrey, and 
was born January 12, 1818 He succeeded, as fourth baronet, 
his brother, Sir Francis Freeling, R.N., in September, 1845. © 
The late baronet being unmarried, the baronetcy devolves 
upon his cousin, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Henry Freeling, 
R.E, The present baronet was born in 1820, and married, in 
1848, Charlotte Augusta, daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Rivers, Bart. 

Sir Archibald Edmonstone died on the 13th inst. 

Lady Cave-Browne-Cave, widow of Sir J. R. Cave-Browne- 
Cave, tenth baronet, died at Kenilworth on the 13th inst. 
The late Lady Catherine Penelope, who was daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Mr. William Mills, of Barlaston Hal! 
Staffordshire, was in her seventy-second year. 

The Earl and Countess of Dartrey entertained a select party 
at dinner on Tuesday evening at their residence in Curzon- 
street, Mayfair. 

ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON.—One of the most 
exciting scenes that has perhaps ever been witnessed in Dover 
occurred on Monday afternoon, when the Emperor Napoleon 
arrived from the Continent on the termination of his cap: 
tivity. He left Wilhelmshéhe at noon on Sunday by special 
train, accompanied to the frontier by General Montebello 
On his departure two companies of the 83rd Regiment, with 
the regimental band, formed a guard of honour. The train ar- 
rived at Ostend the same evening, without making any stop- 
pages after leaving Herbesthal. The Empress Eugénie and 
the Prince Imperial went from Chiselhurst to Dover by a 
special train at a little before twelve o’clock on Monday, ac- 
companied by Baron Duperré, Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince Murat, Major Dickson, M.P., and Lady North. 
As soon as the boat came alongside the crowd recognised the 
Emperor, whowore a dark biue greatcoat. A loud burst of cheer- 
ing was immediately heard, and became more deafening every - 
moment. The Emperor, who did not seem prepared for this 
warm reception, lifted his hat in return, and spoke to General 
Flourens, Baron Heckeren, and Prince Achille Murat, who 
accompanied him. What followed will never be forgotten by 
those who saw it. The Emperor, who was cheered at every 
step, had not taken a dozen paces before he met the Empress 
and the Prince Imperial, who, followed by a great many 
people, had walked from the pier towards the harbour. The 
Empress rushed forward, put her arms round her husband's 
neck, and passionately kissed him five or six times. The 
Prince Imperial saluted his father in a similar manner. The 
crowd was so dense that their Majesties and the Prince could 
only proceed with great difficulty. Shortly afterwards the 
illustrious party left Dover for Chiselburst. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Princess Marguerite has at last received the beautiful 
cradle offered to her, on the occasion of the birth of her eldest 
child, by the infant schools of Italy. It is in the shape of 
a nautilus shell, in silver and mother of pearl, and stands on 
a pedestal of fonr dolphins, supported on a fragment of rock 
covered with seaweed and marine plants in different coloured 
gold. The interior is of exquisitely-prepared straw reeds, 
lined with blue silk, fastened down at one end by a gold 
shield, on which are engraved the names of all the infant 
schools and asylums of the kingdom. Three or four little 
genii support the curtains of the cradle. One holds out a 
Sceptre ; another a sword and the Book of Laws ; another 
holds in its hands the Crown of Savoy: all are beautifully 
modelled in silver gilt. - 

At last the Queen of Spain bas arrived at Madrid. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by her husband, arrived at the capital 
midday on Sunday. They went first to the Atocha Church, 
and then passed through the centre of the town. They were 
much cheered by great crowds everywhere. ‘The militia formed 
a line along the whole route, which was decorated with 
triumphal arches and flags, The weather was splendid. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A marriage is arranged, and will take place in the course of 
the ensuing month, between Sir Henry Vane, Bart., and Miss 
Gladstone, daughter of Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., and 
niece of the Premier. 

We understand that the marriage of the Lady Constance 
Finch-Hatton to Captain the Hon. F. Howard will take place 
towards the end of April. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged, and will take 
place in June, between Mr. Charles Maude, eldest son of the 
Crown Equerry, and Miss Pell, only daughter of Lady Pell, 
widow of the late Sir Watkin Owen Pell, Knight. 
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Marriage ot the Princess Pourse. 


HE first royal wedding which has taken place within St. 
teorge’s Chapel, Windsor, since the nuptials of the Prince 

of Wales and the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, on March 10, 
1863, was solemnised at that historic edifice on Tuesday, 
when the Princess Louise was married to the Marquis of 
Lorne, the eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. Few such 
alliances have been celebrated under happier auspices. The 


engagement of the Princess and the Marquis aroused the. 


enthusiasm of the country. The nation hailed with unfeigned 
pleasure the news that a Princess of the Blood Royal was 
about to wed a commoner, and that this was to be no mere 
State alliance, but a ‘‘love match.” We thought of our be- 
loved Queen in the chill solitude of her great bereavement, 
and rejoiced that a daughter of England was destined to live 
among us, as she would have lived in our hearts had she left 
our shores for some Continental court. The dominant quality of 
English people is undoubtedly domesticity. Already the 
‘< silver streak ” divides two uf our princesses from the coun- 
try of their birth ; we could not have reconciled ourselves to 
the loss of another daughter of the Royal Lady whose love 
for her Consort none can fathom, and not even the grave can 
break. 

There have been some notable ceremonials in the ancient 
chapel. The Black Prince was married here, and exactly 
five centuries later Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, joined 
hands with the ‘‘Rose of Denmark ;” but never has the 
spring sun shone on a fairer spectacle than that which dazzled 
the vision on Tuesday, when the Princess Louise plighted her 
royal troth to Lord Lorne. The surroundings were not less 
picturesque than the distinguished groups within the choir 
and nave. 

The decorative work began at the extreme western end of 
the beautiful chapel. Just outside the entrance-door was a 
handsome pavillion, the walls lined with crimson, the cornice 
being adorned with gold braiding on a.blue ground, and the 
panels picked out with vermilion. Immediately on the 
right-hand side of the chapel, at this end, was the brides- 
maids’ retiring-room. This was fashioned out of the south- 
west bay, opposite the Princess Charlotte’s cenotaph. The 
temporary apartment was hung with muslin curtains, fur- 
nished with chairs of satinwood and gilt, and carpeted with a 
very choice specimen of the weaver’s art—a carpet with 

olden wheat-ears and corn-flowers on a red ground. Up the 
whole length of the nave extended a carpet, the portion laid 
down in the chancel being of a crimson hue, This stopped 
at the altar-steps in front of and on which was erected the 
Haut Pas, raised expressly to accommodate Her Majesty and 
those taking part in the ceremony, This platform was 
covered with a dark-blue velvet pile carpet, upon which was 
woven the English rose encircled by the emblem of the Order 
of the Garter, the motto of which, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” was worked in gold. The seats placed for the Royal 
and bridal party here were of the same dark-blue velvet, 
gilded, and harmonising with the carpet, the cushions being 
of crimson velvet. All the seats in the choir were also of a 
dark-blue colour. The Queen’s Closet, on the north side of 
the altar, the gallery occupied by Her Majesty during the 
performance of Divine Service, and the curtains and chairs of 
which are all of dark-blue, was on Tuesday set apart for the 
junior members of the Argyll family. In the south bay 
opposite, on a carpeted platform, were between eighty and 
ninety chairs, reserved for the sole use of certain mem- 
bers of the Royal Household, who rejoiced in their 
possession of one of the best localities for {witnessing 
the ceremony in the chapel. The edifice altogether 
holds about 1,000 people, but on Tuesday the limited 
space had been exhausted, and it was found expedient to ex- 
tend the Haut Pas on the north side, in front of the famous 
steel ‘‘ gates” wrought with hammer and file by the cunning 
artist-hands 9: Quentin Matsys—a monumental device placed 
there in honour of Edward the Fourth. The stalls and three 
rows of seats on each side of the choir were occupied by guests ; 
in the nave and aisles were seated the remainder of the 
visitors. On the north side of the nave, close to the steps 
leading into the chancel, one bay was set apart for the accom- 
modation of the Military and Naval Knights of Windsor, re- 
spectively eighteen and seven in number; another bay was 
occupied by the Mayor and Corporation of Windsor, who, for 
the first time in municipal annals, were honoured by invita- 
tions to the marriage ceremony. On each side of the nave 
were two rows of seats for other invited guests, but for ladies 
only, the gentlemen standing behind the fair occupants of the 
chairs. As a waiting-room for the Marquis of Lorne the 
Bray Chapel was suitable in every respect. Carpeted, the 
stone walls covered with garter-blue drapery, and furnished 
with gilded chairs and dressing tables of gilt with marble tops, 
the chapel near the south door, built by Sir Reginald Bray, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, was made into quite a 
comfortable apartment. 

Although many of the visitors who had received Her 
Majesty's gracious invitation to be present as witnesses of the 
marriage came to Windsor on Monday, and filled every 
habitable sleeping-room in the town, the majority of the 
guests did not arrive until Tuesday morning, when, from 
seven o'clock until noon, there was a continual influx. 

The Green Drawing-room was the place of assembly for 
the members of the Royal Family and their relatives (with 
the exception of the Prince of Wales), and here also the 
Count of Flanders, the Maharajah Duleep Sigh, and the 
Maharance assembled. At twelve o’clock the first part of the 
procession left the Queen’s entrance of the Castle in the 
Queen’s carriages, with their respective suites in “ten 
carriages, for the south entrance of St. George’s Chapel, 
conducted by the great officers of Her Majesty’s honse- 
hold, and attended by a captain’s escort of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Life Guards. . 

The first movement of the first carriage was the signal for 
the beginning of an excitement which continued to increase 
until the ceremony was over. The spectators impatiently 
awaited the coming of the second part of the procession, 
which it was known by the initiated would include the Queen. 
They had not long to wait. The Sovereign of England is always 
a model of punctuality, and Her Majesty showed no dep rture 
from her ordinary rule on Tuesday. Ata quarter past twelve 
o’clock, while fresh arivals were taking up their places in the 
chapel, all eyes were turned towards the summit of the 
Castle-hill, where @ movement of carriages was observed. To 
the outside multitude this was one of the crowning parts of 
the ceremonial, for in one of the five carriages that now came 
a, down the Castle-hill were seated Her Majesty and the 

ride, 

The following was the 

PROCESSION OF THE BRIDE FROM WINDSOR CasTLE To Sr, 

Grorcn’s CHAPEL. 

First Carriage: The Hon. Mrs. Alexander Gordon, the Bed- 

chamber Woman in Waiting ; Major Von Schrabisch and Lieutenant 
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Von Zigestir, in attendance on his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Saxe-Cobtirg and Gotha; Major-General Sir I, Semour, Bart., 
the Groom in Waiting. 

Second Carriage: The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. H. C. 
Stopford, the Maids of Honour in Waiting; the Lord Alfred 
Hervey, the Lord of the Bedchambeér to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales ; the Lord Methuen, the Lord in Waiting. 

Third Carriage : Colonel Du Plat, the Equerry in Waiting ; the 
Lady Churchill, the Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, in 
attendance on her Royal Highness the Bride; the Duchess of 
Roxbughe, the Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting ; the Duchess 
of Sutherland (Countess of Cromartie), the Mistress of the Robes. 

Fourth Carriage: The Marquis of Ailesbury, the Master of the 
Horse ; the Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain ; his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, K.G.; his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G. 

3 aa Carriage : Her Majesty the Queen, her Royal Highness the 
ride. 


The bride’s procession proceeded to the grand western 
entrance of the chapel, where the royal party alighted under 
the large pavillion. A crimson carpeted staircase led into the 
nave, and up this the Queen, the Bride, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg walked, followed by their at- 
tendants. 

Tnside the chapel the guests had meantime been taking 
their places, to which they were conducted by Her Majesty’s 
gentlemen ushers, in their gay uniforms. On the north side, 
close to the screen, sat the Military and Naval Knights of 
Windsor; and next to those gallants a bay was specially 
fitted up for the Mayor (Mr. William Mason), the Town 
Clerk (Mr. Darvill), and the alderman and town councillors of 
the royal borough. On each side of the nave were placed two 
rows of seats, all occupied by ladies, whose squires stood 
patiently behind them during the ceremony. All the fair 
sex were in morning dress, blue and white being the pre- 
dominant tints, although there were not wanting other colours 
amongst those who composed these parterres. The Yeoman 
of the Guard lined each side of the carpeted nave. It was 
nearly half-past eleven before any of those distinguished per- 
sonages who were honoured by invitations to witness the 
ceremony from the choir came in, the strains of music being 
wafted into the chapel from the Castle-yard just as two 
ladies took their seats in the choir. Some clergy followed, 
amongst them being the Rev. Canon G. Prothero. <A per- 
sonage who created some little excitement was Mr. Campbell 
of Islay, who, in Highland costume, took his seat between 
the Hon H. Howard and Sir D. Campbell, on the south side of 
the choir. The rustle of satins was increasing when the Lord 
Chancellor, in his robes, arrived, having entered by the doorin 
the cloisters opposite the Wolsey Chapel, and, walking down 
the north aisle, took his place in the Knight of the Garter’s stall 
third from the altar. After the entrance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor came a few minutes of suspense, relieved, however, by 
the arrival of the Bishop of London, Dean of Her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal; the Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter; the Bishop of Oxford, Bishop of the 
Diocese, and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter; the 
Bishop of Worcester, Clerk of the Closet ; the Hon. and Very 
Rey. the Dean of Windsor, Lord High Almoner and Registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, and Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Majesty ; and the Canons and Minor Canons of Windsor, who 
all entered by the north aisle. These prelates and other 
dignitaries of the Church at once proceeded to take their 
places within the altar-rails ; the Bishop of London occupy- 
ing, as ‘principal celebrant, the position nearest the Com- 
munion-table, with the three remaining bishops on his 
right, and the Dean of Windsor and his clergy on the south 
side. Shortly after the clerical dignitaries’ arriva] came some 
of the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, who numbered 
nine altogether. The Turkish Ambassador wore his red fez ; 
next to him sat the Austrian Ambassador, Count Apponyi; 
but their costumes, although exceedingly rich, paled their 
ineffectual fires by the side of the dress of Baron Brunnow, 
the Russian Ambassador. The veteran diplomat’s breast 
glittered with orders and decorations, the effect of which was 
heightened by the silver adornments on his coat. Only the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, who sat in front, decreased the 
Baron’s splendour. Her grace wore a rich purple satin dress, 
with a headdress of diamonds, which admirably became her. 
Next to her grace was the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, also splendidly 
attired ; General Sir F. Seymour being next. The music of 
‘the pipes” was heard just before the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyll arrived, followed by the Dowager Duchess, Lord 
A. Campbell, Lady A. Campbell, and Lord C. Campbell. 
The father of the bridegroom wore the Highland dress 
—the Campbell tartan, green and black, the kilt, and 
the other essentials of that picturesque costume. His 
grace carried a black walking-stick in one hand. The 
Duchess of Argyll wore a white satin dress, lace veil and 
diamond headdress ; the Dowager Duchess was costumed ina 
pale lilac dress, and wore a magnificent lace veil. The 
Countess Perey, who sat next to Lord C. Campbell, was also 
a conspicuous object of admiration. So, indeed, was the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, whose gorgeous robe was generally 
admired. The Maharajah wore a white turban. The 
Maharanee was attired in a superb robe, with a long veil of 
dim purple colour depending from her head. These were the 
only Orientals present. In the knight’s stalls, in a line with 
the foreign ministers, were Earl Granville, K.G., and Countess 
Granville, the Duke of Norfolk, Earl and Countess of Derby, 
Lord Bagot, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Fortes- 
cue, and (in the corner stal)) Mr. Goschen. 

On the south side the most notable personages were the 
Marquis of Westminster, K.G., who sat in his stall for the 
first time at a State ceremonial, having the Marchioness of 
Westminster next to him; the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Halifax, the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, and (in a 
corner opposite to Mr. Goschen) Mr. Ayrion, 

By ten minutes after twelve nearly all the seats in the choir 
were full ; a few preliminary notes came from the organ, and 
there was a flutter of expectancy, all eyes being turned 
toward the Bray Chapel, which the Marquis of Lorne had 
entered previous to taking his place at the altar with his 
supporters, Earl Percy and Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower. 
To the surprise of everybody, the Marquis of Lorne, who it 
was understood intended to appear in the costume of his clan, 
wore the uniform of a colonel of the Argyllshire Volunteer 
Artillery, of a dark-blue colour. 


Shortly after twelve the first of the royal procession came up 
the nave, thisincludinz the Marahajah andthe Maharanee, Prin- 
cess of Teck, Dukeand Duchess of Cambridge, Prince Arthur (in 
the uniform of the Rifle Brigade), Prince Leopold (in Highland 
costume), the Princess Beatrice, and the Princess of Wales, 
leading her two little boys, who were clad in the Highland 
dress. Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore a dress of 
pink satin trimmed with Brussels lace, a wreath of white 
heather, and emerald, diamond, and pearl ornaments. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of rich blue 
satin trimmed with blue velvet, and train of blue velvet 


edged with white Brussels lace and blue feather trimming ; 
headdress—blue feathers, pearls, and diamonds. Ornaments 
—pearls and diamonds, and the Victoria and Albert and 
Danish Orders. As the procession came up the nave and 
through the choir, ail standing, Dr. Elvey played his ‘‘Festal 
March,” a composition worthy to rank amongst some of the 
best of its class. For some time every one remained standing, 
the prelates and the other clergy with their service-books 
open before them. When all had settled down in their 
places, there came a few notes from the organ, and then all 
rose, and at half-past twelve all eyes were turned towards the 
western entrance, to witness the 
PROCESSION OF THE BRIDE. 
Somerset Herald, Chester Herald, 
Mr. James R. Planché, Mr. Henry M. Lane, 
The Vice-Chamberlain, The Lord Chamberlain, 
The Viscount Castlerosse. The Viscount Sydney, G.C.B. 
THE Brine, 
supported by 
Her Majesty the Queen, 5 
His Royal Highness the fie of Wales, K.G , 
and by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg ang Cotha, K.G. 
The train of her royal highness borne by eight unmarried daughters 
of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls :— 
The Lady E. Campbell, The Lady F. Gordon-Lennox, 
The Lady Mary Cecil, The Lady Grace Gordon, 
The Lady Mary Butler, The Lady C. Seymour, 
The Lady F. Montagu, The Lady Alice Fitzgerald. 
The Mistress of the Robes, 
The Duchess cf Sutherland (Countess of Cromartie). 
The Master of the Horse, The Lord Steward, 
The Marquis of Ailesbury, K.G. The Earl of Bessborough. 
he Lady of the Redchamber in Waiting, 
The Duchess of Roxburghe. 
The Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, in attendance on her 
Royal Highness the Bride, 
The Lady Churchill. 
The Maids of Honour in Waiting, 
‘The Hon. Lucy Kerr. The Hon. Horatia C. Stopford, 
- The Woman of the Bedchamber in Waiting, 
The Hon. Mrs. A, Gordon. 
The Groom in Waiting, The Lord in Waiting, 
Major-General Sir Francis The Lord Methuen. 
Seymour, Bart., C.B. 
The Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to ber to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
The Hon. C. L. Wood. The Lord Alfred Hervey. 
The Equerries in Waiting, 
Colonel C. T. Du Plat. Colonel the Earl of Mountcharles. 
The Gentlemen in Attend- The Equerry to 
ance on H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- Lieutenant-Colonel A. Ellis. 
Coburg and Gotha, 
Major von Schrabisch. 
Lieutenant von Zigesar. 


The Queen wore a black satin dress, trimmed with crape 
and jet, and a diadem of Giamonds over a long white tulle 
veil. Her Majesty also wore a ruby and diamond brooch and 
necklace, with a diamond cross, the Riband and Star of the 
Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert and 
Louise of Prussia, and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family 
Order. 

The wedding dress of her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
was of rich white satin, supplied, we believe, by O‘Reilly, 
Dunne, and Co., of Dublin, covered with a deep flounce of 
Honiton point lace, trimmed with cordons of orange blossoms, 
white heather, and myrtie, and a train of white satin, trimmed 
to correspond with the dress. Her Royal Highness wore a 
wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle, with a veil of Honiton 
lace, held by two diamond pins in the form of daisies, the gift 
of their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, ard 
Princess Beatrice. The dress was made by Miss Unitt, and 
the flowers supplied by Mr. Nestor Sirard. Her Royal 
Highness also wore a diamond necklace, to which was at- 
tached a large ornament of pearls and diamonds, with a 
sapphire in the centre, the gift of the Marquis of Lorne, 
and a diamond and _ emerald bracelet, given by their 
Royal Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales, Her 
Royal Highness likewise wore a diamond bracelet which 
had belonged to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, and the one given to her by the people of 
Windsor. Her royal highness looked charming—as fair a 
bride as any who have stood before the altar. ‘‘ Her youth 
and freshness wrinkle Apollo’s.” Amongst a less well-bred 
assembly theré might have been an applausive murmur which 
not even the hallowed surroundings would have checked. In 
the Chapel of St. George there was such a feeling of 
admiration and regard as one would expect amongst a high- 
born assemblage like that which thronged the chapel on 
Tuesday, as, with her train held by the bridesmaids, who had 
received her royal highness as she entered the sacred 
edifice—the Beaufort Chapel having been occupied by them 
until the moment of reception—the Princess Louise, with 
the Queen on her left, and the Prince of Wales on her 
right hand, advanced up the nave and through the choir 
to the altar. 

The bride’s procession advanced to the Haut Pas, where 
they and the Argyll family, &c., were ranged in the following 
order: In the centre of the Haut Pas, immediately in front of 
the altar, were the eight bridesmaids—Lady Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, Lady Mary Cecil, Lady Mary Butler, Lady Florence 
Montagu, Lady Florence Gordon Lennox, Lady Grace Gordon, 
Lady Constance Seymour, and Lady Alice Fitzgerald, 

The bridesmaids’ dresses were of white glacé silk, trimmed 
with satin, and a tunic of gossamer and fringe ; cerise roses, 
white heather, and ivy, with wreaths to correspond. Each of 
the bridesmaids wore a locket formed of cristal de roche, and 
richly decorated with*blue and white enamel, the centre em- 
blazoned with a purple scroll bearing the name ‘‘ Louise, 
1871,” surrounded with a wreath of roses and forget-me-nots. 
The loop is formed of a princess’s coronet, studded with 
emeralds and rubies, attached to a true lovers’ knot of tur- 
quoise enamel, and suspended to a gold chain. 

On the north side of the altar knelt the bride, opposite to 
whom was the bridegroom. Her Majesty was seated on the 
north side of the altar, close to the rails ; his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales sat next to his mother ; and next to the 
Prince was the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Near to the 
bridegroom were his lordship’s supporters, Earl Perey and 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower. ‘nd 

On the north side of the altar, and on the Haut Pas, pee 
the Queen, were her Royal Highness the Princess ae \ fe es 
(nearest the altar), the Count of Flanders, Princess ee? 
Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Cambridge, AE victian’ 
Prince Leopold, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince : : 

. ¢ Teck. On the other 
the Princess of Teck, and the Prince 0 
: vere the Duchess of Argyll 
(the south) side of the Haut Pas % 53 tie Duke of Arooll 
(whose place was close uo phe pera a, Cannell! "La en 
, r, ’ ote ? . 
ihe Dowager Dasher’ apa the Countess Percy, the Maha- 
Cauphell Lord. C, Copp ifsharanee, and Drives’ Raward of 
Saxony, in the order in which they are here given, 


The Lord of the Bedcham- 
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At this time the beautiful ‘‘ Wedding March” of Men- 
delssohn pealed through the venerable edifice ; and the 
scene was ‘wondrously picturesque and striking. Every 
colour was there to gladden the vision. Royalty, in its 
State dress, was surrounded by our oldest English and Scotch 
aristocracy. Representatives of politics and law ; men grown 
grey in diplomacy ; the fairest women in the land, dressed 
with consummate elegance and taste ; and, above all, a loyal 
people, drawn towards their Ruler’s children by hearts full of 
sympathy and affection—this is what the eye looked on on 
Tuesday. 

When all were in their places the ceremony began, the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Winchester being the 
celebrants. The bride was given away by the Queen. The 
response made by the bridegroom and bride to the questions 
‘Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife ?” and 
‘‘Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded husband ?” was 
scarcely audible. The two wedding psalms were chanted to 
Elvey in A major, and before the blessing the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives was sung. The 
March from Handel’s Joseph was also performed during the 
service, as well as the March from Athalie. 

‘After the ceremony the Queen gave her hand to the Marquis 
of Lorne to kiss, and the bridal party returned down the nave 


in the annexed order :— 


Heralds. 
The Lord and Vice Cnamberlain. 
HE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
The Supporters of her Royal Highness the Bride. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
His Royal Highness ste Prince of Wales, 


an 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
The Supporters of the Bridegroom. 
The Bridesmaids, 
Supporting the train as before. 
The Household as before. 


The ‘* National Anthem ” was played on the organ as the 
procession left the chapel. The procession returned to the 
Castle from the west door, and the chapel was almost imme- 
diately deserted. ‘ ; 

On their return to the Castle the registry of the marriage 
was signed by the bride and bridegroom, and duly attested by 
Her Majesty, and by the other royal and distinguished per- 
sonages invited to attend for that purpose in the White Draw- 
ing-room. ta 5 

‘Luncheon was privately served for the Royal Family in the 
Oak-room, and for Her Majesty’s guests at a buffet in the 
Waterloo Gallery. ; 

Immediately after the wedding ceremony the B Battery of 
Royal Horse Artillery, stationed in the Long Walk, fired a 
royal salute of 21 guns. _ ; 

The presents to the bride were on view at the Castle, and 
attracted great admiration. Ranged with skill in the centre 
of a table edged with violets and orange blossoms, those who 
saw them were unanimous in awarding high encomiums upon 
the excellent taste which had prevailed amongst all the donors 
of these souvenirs of friendship. 

The crowds gradually dispersed, but still numbers of well- 
dressed people lingered about the spot, and waited for the 
time when they should again have an opportunity of looking 
upon the features of the youthful pair. By four o’clock large 
crowds had once more collected on Castle Hill, along Park- 
street, and upon a considerable stretch of the Long Walk, 
the course that it was known the bride and bridegroom 
would take on their departure to Claremont to spend the 
honeymoon. Between three and four o’clock numbers 
of the wedding guests left the Castle on their 
return to London, the “ special” leaving for Pad- 
dington somewhat after half-past three. It was not until 
4.15, or later, that the Marquis of Lorne and his illustrious 
bride emerged from the Castle, the parting between mother 
and daughter having doubtless been of that character insepa- 
rable under the most happy auspices to an occasion so eventful. 
But no trace of sorrow was apparent on the lineaments of the 
Princess. Her noble husband appeared perfectly happy, and 
both acknowledged with much grace the hearty greeting 
which they received as they passed down the Castle-hill, and 
also from the immense number of people occupying the win- 
dows and on the balconies of every public and private dwell- 
ing through the whole course of Park-street, and from 
Ss of people extending for miles down the Long 

alk. 

The noble Marquis and his bride left in a carriage and four, 
escorted by a squadron of the 2nd Life Guards, under the 
command of Colonel Stewart. Her Royal Highness wore a 
white corded silk dress, trimmed with swansdown and fringe, 
made by Miss Gieve, and a white chip bonnet, with a wreath 
of lilies of the valley and orange blossoms. The party drove 
through Park-street into the long Walk, and passing Frog- 
more House went through Old Windsor, where, in honour of 
their arrival, a triumphal arch had been erected by the in- 
habitants. Here the carriage of the august couple was 
stopped, and _ her Royal Highness the Marchioness 
Louise of Lorne was presented with an elegant 
bouquet by Miss Carr Lloyd. From Old Windsor the route 
was continued across the plain of Runnymede, past Magna 
Charta Island, along Egham Causeway, to Chertsey, and here 
the royal carriage, after again passing under a triumphal arch 
at the end of Chertsey-lane, changed horses. The relay for 
this purpose had been sent on from the Royal Mews, Windsor. 
As the Princess and Marquis of Lorne entered the Long-walk 
from Park-street, Her Majesty and the Royal Family gave 
them a farewell by waving their handkerchiefs from the 
grand entrance to the Castle, where they had assembled. 

At five o'clock, after the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne had driven through the town to the Long Walk, on 
their departure for Claremont, Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Christian, drove through 
Windsor and Eton to witness the gay decorations. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Cambridge, and their attend- 
ants, also drove through the town in the Queen’s char-d-bang. 
The Prince of Teck and Prince Leopold walked through the 
town in the afternoon. 


THE ARRIVAL AT CLAREMONT. 


The village of Esher displayed every desire to do honour to 
the happy occasion, and great preparations had been made by 
the reception committee. The finger-post at the corner near 
the new church porch was disguised by a triumphal erection. 
From this spot, up the length of the street through 
which the Princess and the Marquis were to drive, up 
to the village green, pennons floated from poles erected 
at each side, displaying a variety of devices, among 
which were the cognisance of Argyll, the cross of St. 
Andrew, true lovers’ knots, a heart pierced by an arrow, the 
red cross of St. George, &c. Some of the shields bore two 
L’s, united by two rings; others various Cognisances or 

rmorial bearings. At the summit of the village green stood 
* handsome triumphal arch, formed of evergreens, and con- 
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sisting of a high central arch of large span, with a smaller 
arch at each side. Over the centre arch were oval medallion 
portraits of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
framed in gold, and surmounted by trophies of flags. 
Across the arch were suspended festoons of artificial 
flowers. At each side of the central arch was a 
niche, in which stood a bronze sacrificial tripod, and the 
arch was decorated with shields bearing the royal arms, the 
arms of Argyll, the torches of Hymen, &c. All the houses in 
the main street made a great display of bunting, and flags of 
all shapes and colours fluttered from the windows. Along 
the road from Esher to Claremont flags were here and there 
displayed, and at the entrance to the demesne a neat arch of 
evergreens, decorated with white and red: roses, had been 
erected, This was surmounted by flags bearing the royal 
arms and the arms of Argyll, and near them waved national 
flags. In the demesne near to the house another triumphal 
arch was also erected. The desire to do honour to the occa- 
sion was manifested in other directions also, for along the 
road to the railway-station flags were displayed, and the 
station at Esher was gay with evergreens and banners. The 
green on one side of the road was nearly covered with seats 
for spectators, and on the other the band of the 2nd Surrey 
Militia was stationed. 

At about a quarter before six the royal carriages appeared 
and were greeted by the hearty cheers of the masses of people 
assembled to see them pass. At the foot of the green the 
carriages halted, and the Rey. J. S. Warren, rector of Esher, 
read an address. . 

In reply the Princess handed to the rev. gentleman a writ- 
ten answer, which was as follows :— 


“TT receive with pleasure the kind welcome of the inhabitants of 
Esher, who are the first to testify their good wishes to me since my 
marriage. I beg to express, on Lord Lorne’s part and my own, our 
gratified sense of your kindness, and to thank you sincerely for 
extending to me the same good feeling which for many years you 
have shown to members of my family.” 


A pretty little girl then handed to her royal highness a hand- 
some bouquet, which the Princess graciously accepted, and 
the carriages then drove on amid the cheers of the spectators, 
which were duly acknowledged both by the Princess and her 
happy husband. The Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne alighted at Claremont at a few minutes after six. 


THE WEDDING BREAKFAST.—THE CAKE. 


After the marriage the wedding breakfast was held in the 
Waterloo Gallery, in three relays, The table was adorned by 
the magnificent wedding cake, made by Her Majesty’s chief 
confectioner at Windsor castle. 1t is a perfect triumph of the 
confectioner’s art, five feet four inches high, with a diameter 
of two feet six inches. The base decorated with white satin, 
bearing coats of arms, the initials ‘* L.L.” entwined in blue 
wreaths of orange blossoms, and small vases containing the 
same flowers. Within an alcove above the base was a 
fountain with doves drinking, and around tbis miniature 
temple were four statues representing ‘¢ Agriculture,” ‘‘ Fine 
Art,” ‘‘Commerce,” and “‘Science.” The upper part 
crowned by a figure of a vestal virgin. All the figures and 
ornaments were of sugar. Messrs. Bolland and Sons, of 
Chester, confectioners to Her Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, had also been 
honoured with special commands to prepare a cake for the 
royal marriage. The cake was forwarded on Friday to Wind- 
sor Castle, under the personal charge of Mr. W. Rolland. It 
was made in three tiers placed on a gold stand, weighing 
about two cwt., and measuring at the base of the lower cake 
two feet in diameter, and in height nearly five feet. The gold 
plateau had on it the royal arms, at four equal distances, 
with Cupid and flowers. The lower tier was ornamented with 
blue panels, baskets of flowers, fruit, and love birds between 
a scroll leaf, with medallions, containing likenesses of the 
Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, with their respec- 
tive coronets above each. The second tier was festooned with 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. The third tier was entirely 
of network, presenting a very light appearance, with cornu- 
copias and shield, on which were the monograms of the bride 
and bridegroom. The whole was surmounted by a handsome 
vase of flowers, with silk banners edged with silver fringe, 
containing the armorial bearings of the Princess and of the 
Marquis. Each tier of the cake was bordered with trellis work 


studded with pearls, 
THE WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The following comprise the principal marriage presents 
given to the Princess Louise: By Her Majesty the Queen— 
A very large and fine emerald, set with brilliants as a centre 
of bracelet ; another as centre of necklace ; a very fine opal 
and brilliant necklace, with five large opals, set round with 
brilliants, and connected by a diamond chain ; a large drop 
brooch, with two very fine opals, set round with brilliants ; a 
pair of opal and diamond earrings to correspond ; a richly- 
chased silver-gilt dessert service, consisting of one centre, two 
sides, and four corner ornaments. Their Royal Hignnesses the 
Prince and Princess Christian—a beautifully-chased silver- 
gilt tea and coffee service, containing the following pieces— 
coffee-pot, two teapots, one sugar basin, one hot milk jug, 
one cream ewer, incase. Their Royal Highnesses Prince Ar- 
thur, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice—two diamond 
daisy flowers mounted as hair pins. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge—a silver-gilt inkstand in the shape of 
a shell. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge—a richly- 
engraved silver salver. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll—a 
tiara formed of a band of emeralds and diamonds, surmounted 
by a scroll work also of emeralds and ‘diamonds. The Mar- 

uis of Lorne—a beautiful pendant ornament, with a large 
and fine sapphire, mounted with brilliants and pearls and 
pearl drop ; the centre forms a bracelet. The Clan Campbell 
~_a necklace composed of pearls and diamonds, from which is 
suspended a locket of oval form, with pendant ; the centre of 
the locket is formed by a large and extremely beautiful 
Oriental pearl, surrounded by a closely-set row of diamonds 
of large size and great brilliancy ; the outer border also con- 
sists of large diamonds, but set in such a manner as to give 
an appearance of lightness very seldom obtained in ornaments 
of a similar description ; the pendent, the most characteristic 
portion of the jewel, is suspended by an emerald sprig of bog 
myrtle (the Campbell badge), and bears in the centre the 
galley of Lorne, composed of sapphires on a pave of diamonds ; 
the border, also of sapphires and diamonds, bears the inscrip- 
tion ** Ne obliviscaris.” The Ladies and Gentlemen of Her 
Majesty’s Household—One large single candelabrum for five 
lights ; four smaller ditto for three lights each ; a very com- 
plete toilette service in silver-gilt, with the cipher and coronet 
engraved on each article. Her Majesty’s late Household.—A 
silver tea and coffee service, with table mounted in silver. 
The Bridesmaids. —A very handsome gold bracelet, with 
rubies and diamonds. The Duke of Roxburgh—A silver-gilt 
tea-kettle, to correspond with the service presented by their 
Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian. The Duchess 
of Buccleuch—A richly-chased antique pattern silver toilet 
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casket. ‘The Countess of Macclesfield—A case of silver gilt 
coffee spoons. The Viscountess Beaconsfield—A neck orna- 
ment, with border of fine brilliants, emerald cross centre. 

In addition to the above, and the numerous other presents, 
a very large and handsome silver tankard, manufactured by 
Messrs. Hancocks and Co., of Bruton-street, Bond-street, has 
been presented to Lord Lorne.by Eton. It is richly chased 
all over with battle subjects, after Le Brun; the handle 
formed of satyrs. ‘The black base on which it stands has 
two inscription plates. On one are engraved the arms of 
Eton College, and on the other, ‘¢Presented to the Marquis 
of Lorne on his marriage, by the present Members of his old 
School.—Eton, 1871.” 


PUBLIC REJOICINGS. 


Few towns of any importance were without some joyous 
events in celebration of the marriage, and in many smaller 
towns, and even in villages, there were festive gatherings 
both by day and night. The festivities in Scotland, as may 
be supposed, were particularly marked. At noon the bells of 
the royal church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields rang a merry 
peal, and at one o’clock a royal salute was fired in St. James’s- 
park. There were a few illuminations at the West-end on 
Tuesday night. 


THE ENGLISH MAIDENS’ BIBLE PRESENTATION 
TO THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


In our last number we briefly described the beautiful Bible 
to be presented to the Princess Louise, and we now give 
details of the presentation itself, which took place on the 
Thursday. A deputation of ladies, consisting of the Hon. M. 
Brownlow, Miss Kinnaird, Miss Tollemache, Miss Power, 
Miss Layard, Miss Knowles, Miss O'Malley, Miss Davidson, 
Miss Skrine, and Miss Nugent, were received by Princess 
Louise at the Castle, when the following address was read by 
Miss Nugent :-— 


‘To Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise Caroline Alberta, of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


‘¢ May it please your Royal Highness,—We, maidens of Great 
Britain and Ireland, desire to approach your royal highness on this 
deeply interesting occasion with the expression of our respectful but 
heartfelt congratulations. The feeling of lively interest with which 
the maidens of these islands must regard the daughter of their 
Queen is further increased by the circumstance that your royal 
highness is to remain amongst us, and, while continuing to be a 
comfort to our beloved Sovereign, will also adorn the position in 
which it has pleased Providence to place your royal highness in this 
our highly favoured country. The memorial which we are per- 
mitted to offer for your. royal highness’s gracious acceptance is 
unostentatious as a gift. Nevertheless, its value is priceless. It 
contains the pearl of great price, and is a mine of wealth to those 
who search within. We desire that this light to the path may con- 
tinually shed its bright rays upon your royal highness’s way, and 
we pray that your happy lot here may be crowned with everlasting 
glory by your name being written in the Book of Life.” 


Her Royal Highness, in accepting the gift, replied as 
follows: ‘*I am deeply grateful to the maidens of Great 


Britain and Ireland who desire to present to me this beautiful 


copy of the Bible, and for the kind expressions contained in 
your address. I shall always value the book not only as being 
the Word of God, but as a memorial of the good feeling 
shown to me on this important occasicn of my life, and I trust 
I may so act that, under the blessing of Providence, your 
Bray cts tO my. Bate ve be granted.” s 

e deputation, which was presented to h i 
DysTacy, Largan, ‘then Ritteae panet meme 

e number of subscribers for the present was as fo : 
From England, 2,947; from Scotland. 950; from anil 
750 ; from Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, 100; from Shet- 
land, 2; from Canada, 1; from India, 2; from the Isle of 
Man, 3 ; total, 4,755. 


Curious tems about Cloner. 


+. 


AC anti-kissing society has been formed by the Galena, IIL, 
girls. ‘* No kissing before marriage” is their motto. 


Among the Americans who remained in Paris during the 
siege was Dr. Mary C. Putnam, of New York, who is in the 
French service as surgeon. 

The will of a San Francisco woman, recently deceased, con- 
tained the following clause: ‘‘ After death I wish my body to 
be dissected by my medical friends, the soft parts burned and 
the ashes preserved in an urn, the skeleton wired well 
together, and both kept in some medical college or university 
in San Francisco. But in case my spouse should wish for 
them, it is my will that they be delivered to him, in case he 
shall be willing to pay the expense of their preparation.” 


A Brooklyn lady shopping in New York a few days ago rode 
to towninacar. Beside her sat an elegantly-attired gentleman 
wearing a magnificent diamond soltaire ring. On getting out 
the lady found her pocket-book and five dollars gone. She 
doesn’t mourn, as in her pocket she found the diamond rin 
which a jeweller pronounced worth $1,500. % 


We learn by recent American newspapers that a lad 
Victoria C. Woodhull is to be Hominated for et hierar 


the United States in 1872, “gybj : : 
Net SEal Cieontin! 72, “subject to ratification by a 


—— 


Mrs. Esther Morris, J.P., the first ‘* woman justice of the 
peace ”’ in America, communicates her experiences in a letter 
to a friend, which has been published. She says: ‘‘ Circum- 
stances have transpired to make my position of justice of the 
peace a test of woman’s ability to hold a public office, and I 
feel that my work has been satisfactory, although L have 
often regretted that I was not better qualified to fill the posi- 
tion. I have assisted in drawing a grand and petit jury, de- 
posited a ballot, and helped to canvass the votes after the 
election ; and in performing all these duties I do not know 
as 1 have neglected my family any more than in ordinary 
shopping, and I must admit that I have been better paid for 
the services rendered than for any I have ever performed. In 
some thirty civil actions tried before me there has been but 
one appeal taken, and the judgment was affirmed in the court 
above ; and in the criminal cases also before me there has been 
no call for a jury. My family consists of a husband and three 
sons, all of whom have been more ready to assist me in the 
performance of my official duties than in my domestic affairs,” 


ee 


T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer as a 
cure for diarrhoea, dysentry, &c', for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give 
relief. I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. 
RICHARD CuaRKson, 2, Hopwood-street, Liverpool.—To P, D. & 
Son, London, W.C,” 
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WOMANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


JRS. ANNIE L. GAMFIELD, recently appointed Deputy- 
\ Collector of Internal Revenue in Obio, is the first of her 
sex who has been appointed tu any office in the internal 
revenue service of that country. 


New York alone has four colleges for women—the Ingham 
University, Elmira, Vassar, and Rutgars College. The funds 
of the three amount to a little less than 100,000 dols. ; their 
buildings and apparatus to a little less than 1,000,000 dols, 


Miss Temple was present on Thursday last week at the 
first meeting of the St. Thomas’s School Board, Exeter. Mr. 
Pillar, the ‘‘ working man” member, proposed that she 
should be vice-chairman. Miss Temple said she did not think 
she ought to occupy the position of vice-chairman, and there- 
fore declined to be elected to that post. 


The New York Times says that on the 1st of March four 
young women graduated as physicians from the New England 
Medical College in Boston, one of whom, Miss Nye, of 
Bellevue, Nebraska, is shortly to go as missionary physicianjto 
Constantinople, under the auspices of the American Board. 


Miss Mary E. Greene went out of her teens and into her 
medical studies six years ago. She opened shop in a neglected 
quarter of Philadelphia, after graduating at the medical col- 
lege there, and in a year had 1,600 patients. Last year she 
had charge of the Hooper Hospital for Women, a position here- 
tofore held only by first-class doctors of the other sex ; is now 
a leading professor in Bellevue College, down for a course of 
lectures, and the first woman elected a member of the Medical 
Society of New York. 


The Swedish Government has opened an avenue of public 
employment to women in telegraph offices. About one-ninth 
of the employés are women. The conditions of the service, 
however, are somewhet rigid. The applicant must present a 
certificate of good character, report her exact age, give a 
specimen of her handwriting, bring certificates from com- 
petent professors, indicating proficiency in universal history, 
political geography, arithmetic, grammar, and enough French, 
German, and English to enable her to write and translate 
them into Swedish ; she must take an oath to keep all official 
secrets, and is politely informed that to marry is to lose her 
place. Thus far the women employed in telegraph offices have 
given general satisfaction to the Swedish bureau. 


Within tbe last fortnight Mrs. Fawcett has addressed public 
mectings at Bristol, Bath, Frome, Taunton, Tavistock, Ply- 
mouth, and Exeter, on the subject of the claims of women to 
the suffrage. The meetings have been large. At every meet- 
ing except Taunton petitions to both Houses of Parliament 
were proposed and unanimously adopted in support of Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s Bill to remove the disabilities of women. On 
Wednesday last week a meeting was held at Exeter. Sir 
John Bowring presided, and said even in the interests of men 
it was their bounden duty to give fair play and a wider field 
to the peculiar faculties with which women are endowed. The 
subject was continued in an address by Mrs. Fawcett, and 
Lady Bowring and Miss Ashworth also spoke. Petitions to 
Parliament in favour of the movement were adopted. Thenin 
the Commons on Monday the following petitions were pre- 
sented in favour of female suffrage: By Mr. C. Talbot, from 
Dowlais; by Mr. Gladstone, from Greenwich; by Major 
Allen, from Newton St. Loe; by Mr. Dent, from Scarborough ; 
and by Mr. Charley, from Salford. 


General Aetws of the Week. 


UVENILE LITERATURE.—A lad sixteen years of age 
has been charged at the Southwark Police-court with 
housebreaking. When taken into custody publications were 
found upon him reciting the deeds of highwaymen and of 
juvenile pirates. He was committed for trial. 
ABDUCTION OF A Giru.—At the Manchester Assizes, Thomas 
Mycock, a Bolton barman, has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for the abduction of Christina Masper, a girl 
under 18 years of age, the daughter of an optician carrying on 
business in Bolton. 


A Promising Wrppine !—The South London Press says :— 
At Norwood, a pauper aged seventy-three, in receipt of half-a 
crown a-week parochial relief, has married a female pauper aged 
sixty-five, in receipt of 2s. relief! The question the guardians 
have now to consider is—What amount of relief shall be given 
to the happy couple ? 

WHOLESALE TRADING IN BAD Eaas.—A provision dealer, 
named Robert Bingham, of The Wickers, Sheffield, was on 
Saturday fined 10s. and costs for having in his possession several 
thousand bad eggs. He alleged that they had been sent to him 
by a firm trading in ‘St. John’s-street,” London, who were 
sending them all over the country. 

IMPORTATION OF HumMAN Harrn.—‘‘ If a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her,” is a text which only applies when the 
hair is her own. ‘The German peasant who barters her glory 
for money loses it, but her English sister who bribes her to sell 
the hair does not necessarily acquire the ‘‘glory.” We see that 
the steamship Dolphin has just brought over three cases of 
German blonde hair of peculiar softness, to the value of some 
hundreds of pounds. 

Natura History AND DANCING AND THE PoLicE.—In 
consequence of a fatal case, the Commissioner of the Police at 
Madras has ordered that the dancing girls shall not dance in 
the Hindu temples with cobra snakes round their necks. This 
will cause great disappointment to the pious votary and the 
interested amateur. It will tend, however, to lessen the re- 
verence for the cobra, and may bring his tribe into great danger 
of repression. 


Iris BREACH OF Promise Casz.—At the assizes for the 
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insulting manner, and for doing this a Galway jury have 
punished him by awarding Miss Joyce 5,000/. damages. The court 
was densely crowded during the trial, and the progress of the case 
was closely watched by a highly interested body of spectators. 

Errects oF DrinkInc ImpurRE WATER.—At the later end 
of last week the wife and four children of the Rev. T. A. 
Falkner, of Weymouth, were suddenly seized with illness 
which took the form of gastric fever. Mrs. Falkner has since 
died, and the children are scarcely expected to recover. It 
appears that on the day the family were taken ill a portion of 
a rat’s tail was discovered in the water used for tea. This 
water had come from a tank which had been unused for some 
time, and the dead body of a rat was found there. 


A Vicious Boy.— James Rook, aged nine years, was play- 
ing with some companions at peg-top in Bolton-mews, when a 
boy named Neil, about the same age, pass2d up the mews, and 
amused himself by kicking about the other boys’ tops. He 
then picked up a stone and threw it among the boys. The 
stone struck Rook in the forehead, and he fell against the wall 
insensible. He was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, where he 
died from lock-jaw, produced from the wound in the forehead. 
Neil, although only nine years of age, has been three times in 
prison. A verdict of ‘* Death from misadventure” was 
returned by the coroner’s jury. 

AN ELOPEMENT AT ABERDEEN. —For the past two or three 
days a rumour was current in town regarding an extraor- 
dinary elopement. The facts appear to be that a married 
woman, the wife of a respectable shopkeeper in Aberdeen, 
who has for some time back been laid aside from business, has 
eloped with a farmer's son, resident about four miles from the 
city. It is stated that the woman took along with her 200. 
of her husband’s, and his gold watch, worth 20/. The pair 
were traced to Liverpool, but it was found they had sailed 
for New Yor. The telegraph has been put in requisition, 
however, and no doubt they will be looked after on arrival. 


ATTEMPTED Wire Murper.—Thomas Castle, aged 68, a 
gardener, was on Saturday charged at the Greenwich Police- 
court, with attempting to murder his wife. They had been 
separated some years, but whenever the prisoner got drunk he 
was in the habit of going to see her. On the last occasion, al- 
though at so early an hour as seven in the morning, he went to 
her residence ina half-intoxicated state, and, after some alterca- 
tion, felled the poor woman witha billhook, and then walked 
off. The wife was seriously injured, and is not yet out of 
danger. The prisoner was arrested at Cudham, in Kent, where 
he was working, and admitted that he had given his wife ‘‘a 
tap.”” He was remanded. 


More WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF COnILDREN.—Fifteen 
persons, chiefly children, were frightfully injured at Neath, near 
Swansea, on Tuesday evening, by an explosion of gunpowder, 
but fortunately no lives were lost. The accident appears to 
have occurred by the ignition of a barrel of gunpowder from 
which a cannon was being loaded, for the purpose of firiug a few 
de joie in honour of the royal marriage. It appears that the 
man who had charge of the powder was smoking a pipe, and 
this is said to have been the cause of the disaster. It is feared 
that some of the sufferers will not survive. 


EARTHQUAKE IN LANCASHIRE.—There was a very severe 
shock of earthquake in North and West Lancashire on Friday 
night. It was felt in various towns and villages between eleven 
o’clock and five minutes past, and was so distinct in its vibra- 
tions as to greatly alarm the people. Its effects are variously 
described as a rumbling underground noise, as a rapid shaking 
of the earth, followed in some cases by what sounded like a dull 
crack, and as a sharp swaying, oscillating motion. The univer- 
sality of the testimony as to the peculiarities of the phenomenon 
leaves no doubt whatever that it was avery powerful shock of 
earthquake. 


THREE YOUNG WOMEN SCALDED TO DEATH.—On Saturday 
afternoon, about twelve o’clock, a serious accident occurred in 
the paper mills belonging to Mr. Robert Bruce, situated at 
South Woodside. The accident took place in the rag depart- 
ment of the works, under the following circumstances. It ap- 
pears that a young man, named Corneil Diver, was in charge of 
a boiler used for boiling rags in analkaline solution. The lid of 
the boiler was fixed with screws, and Diver, believing that the 
steam in the vessel was exhausted, slackened the lid, and the 
result was that the cover was blown off, and five women, who 
happened to be passing at the time, and Diver, were severely 
scalded. ‘Three have since died. 

More WuHo.esALe MArryinc.—At Marylebone, on Satur- 
day, Richard Fairbairn, 30, lighterman, of 42, Carlton-street, 
Kentish-town, was charged with feloniously intermarrying with 
Ann Jane Moore, his wife, Mary Elizabeth, being still alive. 
Mr. James Doyle, of 24, Commercial-road, Lambeth, stated 
that his daughter, now in court, was married to the prisoner in 
the parish church at Clapham on the 8th of May, 1864. Ann 
Jane Moore said she mas married to the prisoner on the 17th of 
February last, at the church of St. Clement Dane’s. She knew 
the prisoner was already married when she went through the 
formn of marriage with him. The prisoner, who reserved his 
defence, was committed for trial. 


Str SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER.—Sir Roderick Murchison has 
received a long letter from Sir Samuel Baker, dated Tewfi Keeya, 
on the White Nile, N. lat. 9.26, dated the 6th of December, 
1870. Sir Samuel announces that during his stay at that station 
he had entirely suppressed the slave trade of the White Nile, 
and he trusts that England will?appreciate the sincerity of pur- 
pose displayed by the Khedive in thus purifying the river from 
that abominable trade. After speaking of the death of Dr. 
Gredge, and some sickness which occurred in the rainy season in 
camp, Sir Samuel adds, ‘‘ Thank God, my wife and I are as well 
as if we were in Europe.’’ Sir Samuel’s next letter will be from 
Gondokoro, when all the flotilla are gathered together and his 
steamer in action. 

A CAMBRIDGE BreAcH OF Promise.—A breach of promise 
case was tried at Cambridge on Monday before the Lord Chief 
Baron. ‘The plaintiff, Miss Dennis, who appeared to be about 
thirty-five years of age, took a situation as governess in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury in the early part of the year 1867. 
The defendant, Mr. McKenzie, a draper at Peterborough, be- 
came a widower in the year 1865, and early in March, 1867, 
went to Canterbury to see the plaintiff, made her an offer, and 
was accepted. A great number of letters afterwards passed be- 
tween them, and those written by the defendant were filled with 
passionate protestations of love and devotion. The following is 
a specimen: ‘‘ My own ever dearest Fanny.” In 1870 his ardour 
seems to have cooled, for he commenced ‘* My dearest Fanny,” 
and at last descended to ‘‘ Miss Dennis,” and wrote to the effect 
that, he being a Roman Catholic and the plaintiff a Pro- 
testant, he feared they would differ upon religious questions, and 
also that he was in a consumption, had ruptured a blood-vessel, 
and was not in a fit state to marry. Early in January last Miss 
Dennis placed her case in the hands of Mr. Ollard, an attorney 
at Upwell, who wrote to the defendant demanding compensa- 
tion, whereupon the defendant wrote to Mr. Ollard as follows : 
—‘* Our letters have crossed in transit. The money you are re- 
quested to demand is out of the question and beyond my reach. 
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Ihave not got it, nor can I by any means raise it. Sooner, 
therefore, than be ruined by law, I prefer marrying your client.” 
This letter was dated the 18th of January, 1871, and should 
have reached Mr. Ollard early on the 19th. Mr. Ollard stated, 
however, that he did not receive it until after he had ordered his 
London agents to issue the writ. ‘I'he jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff—damages, 3002. 

EFFECT OF INTERFERING BETWEEN HuspAnp AND WIFE.— 
A man named Michael Bryan is in custody at Wigan on a charge 
of having, on Saturday night, murdered an old man, whose 
name is believed to be Thomas Kelly. Bryan and his wife have 
lived at a common lodging-house for several months past, and 
on Friday night Kelly, who was a cripple, and was quite un- 
known in the neighbourhood, stayed at the same place. About 
nine o’clock on Saturday night Bryan quarrelled with his wife 
and struck her. Kelly interfered and said such conduct was 
unmanly. Bryan then walked across the room and felled the 
old man with a blow on the face. While Kelly was on tho 
ground Bryan struck him several times, and did not cease beat- 
ing him until taken off by another lodger in the house. The 
old man was assisted to a seat, and then it was noticed that he 
was bleeding profusely from a large wound in the left leg. He 
became faint, and soon after he fell back insensible, and died 
about half an hour after the scuffle. 

Prince Humbert at Rome.—A correspondent gives us 
an account of the review of the National Guard by Prince 
Humbert. He writes: ‘‘ I had a good opportunity of seeing 
the National Guard as they passed Prince Humbert, who, 
mounted on a white charger, was stationed opposite my 
windows, and as well as I could count them the Guard ap- 
peared to me tu be in number nearly 10,000. The officers’ 
uniform is remarkably handsome. The gendarmes had con- 
siderable trouble in keeping a narrow lane open for the troops 
to march by, the Piazza being completely filled with a dense, 
but well-dressed and well-behaved, mob. The Pincian Steps 
looked like a bed of tulips owing to the brilliant costumes of 
the lady spectators. The cheering for the Prince and Princess 
was incessant. They appear to have completely won the 
hearts of the Romans, which I attribute to their showing 
themselves so much among them. The Princess, who looked 
very amiable, and who also is very pretty, was dressed, as 
usual, in Cambridge blue. The weather, which for a long time 
has been perfect, was like a fine July day in England. In the 
evening there was another grand demonstration in front of the 
Quirinal. All Rome was beautifully illuminated, and all the 
inhabitants appeared to me to be in the streets.” 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY ON THE POWER OF WIvES.-— 
At a distribution of prizes to the scholars trained in ragged 
schools, which took place in Exeter Hall a few evenings since, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury expressed the special interest which he 
felt in this anniversary ; it was the meeting in which, above all 
others, he delighted, because it afforded such a beautiful exhibi- 
tion of the power of the Gospel to bless the most forgotten and 
destitute of the human race. Referring to the facts disclosed 
in the report, he said he was delighted to see that the girls 
continued to hold their pre-eminence. Speaking of 
what women could do if they acted upon principle, he 
said two great nations of late had been making fools of 
themselves—they had been cutting each other’s throats, and 
now they had gone, some to a peaceable, and some to a disturbed 
home. But in Paris there were still those who were stupid and 
wicked enough to act in defiance of law and order, and in that 
case the married women had displayed their better sense by 
marching up the heights of Montmartre, taking the place by 
storm, ‘and every woman returning home with her husband 
under her arm—(laughter)—making it plain, at all events, that 
if rebellion was to be perpetrated it should not be by those who 
had wives and families. Here was a great and gallant proof of 
what women wero capable of doing—another example of ‘‘ the 
grey mare the better horse.” And he was more and more con- 
vinced that if working men would only pay attention to the 
advice of their wives, the world would go on all the better. ' 


Curtous BABY-FARMING CAseE,—At Lambeth, Miss Chan- 
dler, schoolmistress, Walworth, waited upon Mr. Ellison for 
advice. On Sunday week she inserted the following adver- 
tisement in Lloyd’s Newspaper: ‘‘To Widowers and Others. 
—Wanted, one or two children to educate and carefully to 
bring up. H. C., 1, Short-street, Brandon-street, Walworth.” 
On the Monday she received a letter with the initials 
“E. W.,” 310, Edgware-road, Paddington. In consequence 
of that letter she communicated with the writer, and on the 
Tuesday a well-dressed woman called on her, and on Wed- 
nesday she left with her a female child, which the applicant 
held in her arms, and paid 8s, fora week in advance. The 
child, being nineteen months old, was younger than the chil- 
dren she intended to take, but, at the request of the woman, 
whom she understood to be the mother, she consented 
to take it. On the Thursday she received the following 
letter: ‘*To Miss Chandler.—The child has no mother, 
and the party who brought it to you has nothing 
to do with it. I am the father of it. It is illegiti- 
mate, and the sooner you take it to the union the 
better. I have written to the union authorities a full descrip- 
tion of it, and told them they must take it. If you illuse and 
behave improperly to it, you will get yourself into trouble, for 
the authorities know that it is in a splendid condition, and, 
as you are aware, they are bound to take it. Produce this 
letter, and it will be sufficient. The law does not compel you 
to keep it. Yours truly, The Father.” He added in a post- 
script, ‘I have told the guardians you have been paid for a 
week’s keep, so that the sooner you let them have it the better 
for you, and the less you will lose by it.” The applicant in- 
formed the magistrate that on the receipt of the letter she 
went to the address, 310, Edgware-road, and was told that 
the lady who had called upon her was not known there. 
further than by having letters addressed to her in the initials 
she had used in the letter. Mr. Ellison, having read both her 
letters, advised the applicant forthwith to communicate with 
the Poor-law guardians, On Monday last it was stated that 
Miss Chandler had seen the relieving officer of Newington, and 
the police had been communicated with. It was also mentioned 
that several ladies had come forward and offered to adopt the 
child. Miss Chandler refuses to part with it until the board of 
guardians have come to a decision on the subject. 
rr PE 

DEATH. 


On Sunday, the 12th instant, at Kilmacud House, Stillorgan, Dublin, Robert 
Hoey, Jun., Esq.. aged twenty-nine years. 


HoLtoway’s PILts AND OINTMENT.-—WET AND COR pune 
a multitude of ailments do these unwholesome sey a sey ne 
give origin! The vast majority of diseases aaa Dang re 
respiratory organs. By taking Holloways f1 th ee aan 
Ointment well over the affected parts, the mos Sey, fe s 
will follow. No other medical treatment on be Bo Pa ely roped on 
for subduing congestion, irritation, and Statin 1 pee * and 
severe catarrhs, colds, influenza, and Sree a : n sore throat 
rheumatism, and other painful disorders produce yw et and {col 
weather, Holloway’s Pills and Ointment may be salutarily fused 
isk to the most delicate constitution, 4 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire 


Change of Entertainments, — Professor Pepper on 
ASTRONOMY, with GRAND ORRERY, and Sacred 
Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins’ss ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS Illustrated in Living Statuary, resembling 
Wuitr Manse, by Madame Bousfield, daily. Mr. Gros- 
smith, jun’s., New and Humorous Entertainment, entitled 
HUMAN ODDITIES.—VALENTINE VOX resuscitated 
by Mr. Davies ; and many other Entertainments. Open 
daily, from 12to 5 and 7 to 10. 


OLOURED PORTRAITS of celebrated 
VOCALISTS, viz., Sims Reeves, Santley, Titiens, and 
{Isson. The set of four, in carte-de-visite size, but un- 
mounted, so as to be suitable either for the album, scrap- 
book, or screen. Post free, 9 stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 


Mrs. EMANUEL is the largest buyer in the trade for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wardrobes, Uniforms, 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets, Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins,or any kind of left-off clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all parcels from town cr country promptly attended to. 
A £0.0. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs. 
EmanvEt, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Ennpies: Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and sonal size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andaliChemisis. Any sizesent freesafely 
by post on sect of stamps by Dra, CUBIT 6 Cuarisp- 
BTREET, Portar, Lonpon, E 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FoR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication, 


TOY MOTHER SIT! 


R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescrived daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
fome very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given, 

Sold in packets, 1s. 14¢., post free for the sainc amount 
in stamps, from the Depét, 75, Allen-read, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 

WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 


Prices as above. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost impor- 
ceptibl) swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 
ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and gracefu 
attitude of body. ; 

FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 
beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 


Gem Lock-stitch by hand....sssseseseeeees £3 158, 
Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.,.. £5 5s 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


, 

4 ATHER’S  ORI- 

ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes scurf, 
Strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s, each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, Newgate-strect, 
London, E,C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


Hy AsEERS ROYAL BALSAMIC 


PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy at 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., 
and 8d. each. Caution: Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back. 


ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and univer- 
sally admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable. 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d , and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 
TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


\) are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the 
— oe ert! pppoe = — 14, Bath-street Newgate- 
street, London; a , Chester-road, Man 9 

boxes at Is, 14d, and 2s. 9d. each, , Sikes 2d 


Cactiox.—“W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manchester,” 
on the Government stamp round every box, : 


Sent post free for 16 Stamps. 


EAUTIFUL GURIS.—A lady who hag 
had great experience in getting up Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Hair, is in possession of an infallible METHOD to 
make the HAIR CURL as soon as applied, imparting 
exquisite beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy, and in 
curl in all weathers, even if it has no tendency to do so. 
The cost will be 1d. per week, and one application will be 
successful, Materialsand directions sent free for 14 stamps, 
—Address, Miss A. M., Mr. Savill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 


Essex. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


DRESSES 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 
PERRY and CO. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two let- 
ters, 6d. ; monogram, Is.; name, one line, Is.; two lines, 1s. 6d. ; three lines, 2s ; headings 
for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to §s.; moveable numbers, 
oa i He 2s, 6d. All other Stencil Plates at equally low prices. A liberal discount to 

e trade. 


3, Cheapside, The Pecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND CO’S PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE, 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate. 
Price Is_per Box, with initial plates. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PCECILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


GREAT UNIVERSITY BDAT-RACE. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGH COLOURS. 


WE are NOW SHOWING A VERY LARGE STOCK of Light and Dark Blues in 
Cambrics, Reps, Popelines, Mohairs, Llamas, French Merinos, Alpacas, Lustrines, 
Sateen Cloths, and every new make in Dresses, We have also every other New 
Colour in the same materials. Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREES. 
KELSEY’S 


DRESSES 


DRESSES 


15, Tottenham-court-road. 
130, Tottenham-court-road. , 
114, Upper-street, Islington. Se ALAN 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d. 48, High-street, Kingsland. ) KID BOOTS, 6s. 64, 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICH TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO, 


Beg to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER, 
Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary to 
dispose of the whole of their valuabie Stock, consisting of upwards of 

WO Rv ETE Ost: 


TOWLE Ni ECY..ons TH. O, Up S AEN, De «:B:OsUl Na DiS: 


LINENS and CALICOES. SHAWLS and MANTLES. UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
WOOLLENS and ®KLANNELS. PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
FANCY DRESSES. PIQUES and PRINTS. FURS. 

COSTUMES and SKIRTS, GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. | HABERDASHERY, &c. 

SILKS and VELVETS. HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


WHICH WILL BE Soup At A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 & 45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge. 
THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOLINE, 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 
@ 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY. 
Mrs. Treapwry, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: ‘‘ I have used it for a considerable time for 


My VERY FINEST Lace. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap | have ever used,” 


Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } cwt., 10s.; 4 cwt., 18s. 6d.; 1 cwt., or four } cwts. to same 
address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


KELSEY’S 


FAMED 


SOLE MAKERS, 


SON, AND CO., BREASTON, DERBY. 


NEURALINE. >. ~ 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 
TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS, 


Prepared by Learu & Ross, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chuich- 

yard, corner of Doctors’-comtnons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 

Patent Medicine Vendors. Price Is. 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied, 


OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At 1s. 3d. per 1b, in all sizes. 
WHOLESALE (ONLY) OF 


& J. FIELD, LONDON. 


GARD, 


APPLIED 


Ji Or. 


THE CITY GARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 
"6, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
The best selection of Carpets in the City now offered at a great reduction in price. 
The new manufacture of All-wool Felt Carpets, 34 yards wide, without seam, far superior to the old narrow make 


Houses Completely Furnished. Offices Fitted up. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1826, at 76, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, Ec. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


: : : : freshi leep, free from headacl i i i 
_—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, fri IS thedia ooee rom pain and anguis 
rf ApvicE 0 mk ep te ob achings of protracted disease, a igorate the nervous media and regulate the Sie ating 
system of the body, you will provide- yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE 


late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNBE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lord Francis Conynenam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 
“Lord Fraxcis Coxynouam, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Couzis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 


Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at ones to the above 
address.” 


“ Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the oxzy remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE,”—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.=Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Conus BrowNe was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Furzman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Tinies, July 13, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. d., und 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T; DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 


Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 
and waranted not to infure thr most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Tuxo- 
BALDS-Roap, Houporn, W.C. ee 


ONBNET ST. 
GERMAIN’S 
LIFE TEA. 
Used pure or mixed with 
other tea, regulates the 
system, inyproves the di- 
estion, braces the nerves, 
prevents disease and pro- 
motes longevity. Price 1s. per canister. Sold by all 
chemists and grocers. Sole proprictor, HORWITZ and 
Co. Wholesale Agents, BUTLER axp CRISPE, 4 
Cheapside, London. 


H. LOVING HEART, TRUST ON.— 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S newest song. — Three 
Editions—one in G for contralto, one in B flat for soprano, 
the other in B for tenor. This most successful song sent 
for 24 stamps. 


Durr anp Srrewart, 147, Oxrorp-stTreeT. 


A MY ROBSART. NewSong. By J. P. 
ga KNIGHT. “Genuine both in poetry and music; a 
song that deserves to become popular among capable 
contralti and mezzo-soprani.”—Examiner. Sent for 18 
stamps. 


Doerr axp Srewant, 147, Oxronp-sTREET. 


SUNG of the SYLPH. Caprice for Piano. 


By Boyton Sxirn. “It is exceedingly pretty, and tha 
mazurx+like form of rhythm impartsa peculiar piquancy.” 
—Court Circular. Feb. 18. Price 4s. 


Derr arp Stewart, 147, Oxrorp-streer. 


h IGNONE'TTE (LITTLE DARLING). 
ii By SUCHET CHAMPION, “Mignonetto, little 
darling! Ever dearest to my heart; Like a flow’ret could 
I pluck thee—Never from me shouldst thou part.” This 
popular Ballad, in F or A, sent for eighteen stamps. 


Durr ano Srzwarr, 147, Oxrorp-streer. 


-. 


(eese ce TREASURES, for Piano. 
By J. T. TREKELL. 


. Kyrie. Haydn’s 1st Mass. 

. Laudate Dominum. Mozart. 

. In native worth. Haydn. 

. Et incarnatus est. Mozart. 

Ave Maria. Cherubini, 

. Comfort ye my people. Handel. 


Doe cobs ee 


Sent for 18 stamps each. 
Dorr xxp Stewart, 143, Oxrorp-srnerr, 


NAHE BRIDE OF LORNE POLKA 

MAZURKA, by J. T. Trenenr, is a melodious and 

most graceful specimen of an elegant form of choregraphic 
music.—Cowrt Circular. Sent for 18 stamps. 


Durr ayp Srewarr, 147, Oxronp-stxcer. 


THE NEW-GARDEN TENT. 
Comp.etr wit Tan.e £3 10s, Od. 
No outside lines, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Prods Re O + Bek N Sy 


Sixteen Years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE, 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corns Branpep “Rt. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R. Ettis and Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Besr and Sons, Henriectta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House, 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement. 
be renewed, however much broken. - 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemist. 
and Patent Medicine Vendors i ne 
Sole Inventor and Maker, n Bnd Brepered only. by the 


’ 
W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
SS eee 


OULSON’S IRISH DAMASK 
LINEN, &c. 
JAMES COULSON & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
MAN UFACTORY— 
LISBURN, COUNTY ANTRIM, IRELAND. 
LONDCN WAREHOUSE— 
11, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


“VATAX FLOWER MODELLING 

\ MADE EASY:” Comprising full Instructiong 
and explaining the most simple and natural method of 
producing Flowers in Wax. 

By Annie M. WILLIAMS. 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway N, 
Post Free 2s. §d. 
Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, London. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


Published every Saturday, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 
To be obtained of every Bocksoller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 
E. Mariroroucu & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and also from 


the Office 
97, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


~~ 


¢ 


Marcu 25, 1871. 


500 00 Packages of BORWICK’S 
’ PRIZE MEDAL BAKING POWDER 
are SOLD WEEKLY in this country for making delicious 
Bread, PUDDINGS, and Pastry; once used always used. 
To be hadin 1d. and 2d. packets ; also 6d. and 1s. Patent 
Boxes. Sold everywhere. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 28, 6d,, and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


MEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
qj Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for se, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


LOOK TO YOUR THETH 
ME; FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


Cree FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 


Martin’s). 


WHELPTON’S 
ve PURIF 


Ying 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 
cury er any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
enti®ely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, by a. 
Wuetrrox & Sox, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Its use improve appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
=HTo avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

! PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCH. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
paneer ys all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILLOUS PILLS.— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. . 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


(jOCRrES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the roe 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. ‘They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 

rove highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 
ess they meet with an unusual peace of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended asa 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced :nt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour andattention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. They are not recommended as @ panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints ; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, bo an ers gene to stato 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of dict, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
6d., and lls., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. 


(Cokes ANTIBIT.IOUS PILLS.— 
PATENT MEDICINE: 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


—— 


(FOckrES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION, 

In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 28. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(jet ANTIBILIOUS PILLS — 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 

In Boxes at 1, 1}4., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


_—— 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the Jast seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 1id., 2s. Od., 4s, 6d., and 1's. 
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READING'S 
Invalid CotCarriages. =! 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELEss WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


Broughams and other Carriages fet Saie or 
on Hire. 
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Se Pe eam 
IMPORTANT 

J... &».P...C.0.A-L8;, 
SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the Loudon and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


NOt C8: 


A and P. COATS beg to cal! the attention of the Public to their Jmprored Best Sorr 
e Sewine Cotton which, with the vi * of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 

-The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trane, ordinary Soft 
esha ea 7 all lengths, known as Six Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three Cord 
above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have reccived of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JORDY ~ & 5:0 Ns 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILGIAN CY, BEAUTY, AND) DU:RABTOTLY. 


They a e of various makes, and range from 8 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


BRADEN AND COMPANY’S 
SUPERIOR 


For making pure Gruel and Bartey Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 8d. and 6d. packets, and Is. canisters. 


Prepared Groats. 
Prepared Barley. 
For making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 24., 3d., 6d. packets, 
Prepared Peas Flour. { and ls. canisters. : ; 


Braden’s Baking Powder. ; Puddings without Eggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry Light and Whole 
Unadulterated. some, and with less Butter. 
Braden’s Egg Powder. One Penny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 
SoLp BY ALL Grocers, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND DRvGGISTS. 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE'S GROUNDS, S.E. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prives. 


INDIEN,~ 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUGII AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAXMORRHOIDS, &c. 
ee TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
coustantly for the aleve complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Rox (stamped); by post 2s. 7d. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Are now offering several Cheap Parcels ot 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, ETC. 


And invite special attention to the following :— 


WOOL MANTLE SHAWLS, ds. Ild. and 7s. 11d.; worth 10s. Cd, and 21s. 
SILKS, in a few Colours, at Is. 934. per yard, all pwe, suitable for EVENING WEAR, 
POPLINS, 2s. 33d, and 2s. 93d. WATERPROOF MANTLES, 5s, 11d. to 26s, $d. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREBT, CiTY. 
NEW YORK LIFE IRSERANGE CONIPARY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


ANNUITIES granted upou more favourable rates than English and Buropean 
Compaiies: 
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\\ DME. TUSSAUD'S.—Portrait Models 


of H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince 
Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von 
Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added. 
Admission, One Sree Children under Ten Years of 
Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO0’S 
NEW MUSIC. 


HE WEDDING FANTASTA for the 

_ PIANOFORTE (introducing National Airs), By M. 
Paxton. 4s., free by post for 24 stamps. 

MAE COURT WALTZES, on Scotch 
Land English Melodies for tho Pianoforte. B 
Freperick Goprrey. Finely illustrated. 4s. ; free by post 
for 24 stamps. 

\VENING CHIMES for the PIANO 
4d FORTE.—“ Church Bells,” “Procession of Choiristern 
Singing,” “‘ Bells Striking the Hour,” “Sun of my Soul,” 
and “Concluding Voluntary.” By I. Lirercu. 3s. ; free 
by post 18 stamps. ; 

HE MUSICAL BOX.—A Sensstional 
Caprice for the Pianoforte. Composed by I. Liepicn. 
4s. ; free by post for 24 stamps. 
i ay \T 7 1 
BE ETHOVENS FAVOURITE 
WALTZES for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. Four 
Numbers, 3s. each ; free by post at half-price. 


HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH. 


For the Pianoforte. Composed by Sreruen GLover. 
Finely illustrated. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


\ DLLE. LIEBHART will continue to 
SING Mr. Wricurtoy’s pew and popuiar Irish Ballad, 
“ Norah, sweet Norab,” at all her concerts. 
(ONES, JFO°- SLEEP; New Sony. 
J Dedicated to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. By W. 
T. Wricutox. 35.3 free oy post for 18 stamps. London: 
Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CU., New Burs 
lington-street. 


ALADINE CLOTH for DREISSSES and 
COSTU MES, 28 inches wide, at 124d. the yard. The 
material is very fine, firm, and soft, and one of the latest 
specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours are mauve, 
silver, brown, buff, green, slate, lavender, &c.; the tints 
are perfect, such as hitherto have only been produged in 
a:ticles of silk. Ladies may be supplied with any quan- 
tity ; being sacrificed property, it is selling rapidly. Pat- 


terns sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashion- 
able Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily 
in large quantities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns 
sent. 
HARVEY and Co.. 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridga. 


\ TIDE VELVETEENS, bright and soft. 
as Silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d., usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


ADIES.—A new kind of LADIES’ 

4 STOCKING, a Marvel in Mannfacture.-The prettiest, 

cheapest, and. best ever made, 10s. 9d. per dozen pairs; a 

sample pair sent free to any address for twelve stamps.— 

THOMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, Brownsficld Mills, 
Manchester. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTR.—Esta- 

blished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec: 

tual Prezervative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold wniver- 

sally ae at ls. Gd. and 2s.6d, None genuino unless 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property. trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


ee RY PRICE of EGGS. 

—Owing to the scarcity of the above, we should m+ 
commend the Public to substitute BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER for making delicious Custards. Sold by all re- 
spectable Cornchandlers, Grocers, and Italian Warehouse- 
men, in 6d, and 1s. Tins. 


ATR DESTROY &R.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin, Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
ids. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Hadof any 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, Is. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of ERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable. JOHN WHITE, 
Pest office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


VHE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculisrly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEA. 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinar stocking. Pyrice 
4s. 6d,, 7S. 6d., 108., and 16s. each. Postag Gd, 
JOHN WHITE,Manifacturer. 228, Piceadilly ondon. 


ADIFES BOOTS for the SKASON.— 
Kid Walking Boots, to button or elastic, 10s, 6d.; 
enamelled kid, beautifully made, 21s. ; soft and pretty 
house boots, 5s. 6d. ; morocco slippers, Js. bd. Illustrated 
catalogues post free, with notice of convenicnt arrange- 
ments for country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W- 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
ATENT DOUBLE-EYE NEEDUES 


A nals vantages: faving 
ssess lowing special adv sy hn pee 5 em EE 
two crestan® muore the other, the lone tesithronet 
and easily threaded. The thresd Pte upper subd eye, 
a apertures fOr kod until the thread 18 used up; even 
where If rie be left hanging by the thread it will not slip 
Sao eeut post free Tor thirteen stamps ; 1,000, 6s, 6d, 

4 rr \a KS OTT yy 

‘Addross—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
near REDD) TCH. 


ne Needies of every description 


Aton} t 
Manufacturer of Machi 
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BAkes and CRISP’S 


SILKS. 
[byes and CRISP’S 


pakek and CRISP’S 
BakeR and CRISP’S 
BAKER and CRISP'S 


Baker and CRISP’S 
: PRINTED CAMBRICS. 


BAKER and CRLSP'’S 


BakeR and CRISPS 
PLAIN WASHING 
SATINS or FROU-FROU. 


eee SILKS, SILKS. 
BAKER and CRISP’S. 
Tite Cheapeat House for Silks. Patterns free. 
The largest Variety in the Kingdom of Cheap 
Intermediate, and Best, 
SILKS, 


JAPANESE SILKS. 


FRENCH SATINS. 


FANCY DRESSES. 


WHITE FIGURES. 


PLAIN CAMBRICS. 


Fancy Silke trtcceteccecsctcatecess 29s. Gd. to 55s. 
Very Best iiiccetceleccced --. 55s. to 51. ds. 
Striped and Checked Silk 29s. 6d. to 50s. 
Plain Glacé Silks ....... . 45s. 6d. to 55s. 

Ve Best 72.3 55s. to 41. 4s. 
Plain Gros Grains -.. 54s, to 65s. 

Very) DestQevererccencesrccevcccene 65s, to 95s. 

Poult de Soie and Failles.......... 45s. 6d. to 90s. 
Japanese SiKSw ic cccececseecees see 29s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. 
Japanese Poplins .......seseeeeeees 29s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. 
Evening Silks Setvestececccrctereee 35s. 6d. to 65s. 
Wedding Silks orecitestercdccceres 35s. to 65s. 
Dinner! Silkajsctoecteten erent eee 35s. 6d. to 65s. 


Last year’s Silks, Odd Dresses, and Remnatts. 
Great Bargains. 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


LACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP are now selling the largest, cheapest, 
and richest lot of Black Silks that have 
been offered since the year 1848. 

Viz.: Gros Grain, Glacés, Draps de France, and Cash- 
mere, &c., that were 6s., 8s., and 10s. per yard, are now 
selling 475. 6d., 72s. 6d., and 84s. the full dress, 

198, Regent-street. 


LACK SILKS. PLACK SILKS. 


Patterns free. 

Rich, Bright, Wide, and Durable Makes only. 
Full Dress. 

Black Gros Grains........+006 22s, 6d. to 5 guineas. 
Black Glacé ....... .. 298.6d.to5 ,, 
Black Gros Royal . 458. 6d. to 5 . 
Black Satin Lison.. 95s. tol10 ,, 
Black Figured Silks.. 35s. to4 i 


Black Moire Antiques...... “7) 798. 6d. to 10 ” 
Black Poult de Soies....:..... 45s. to 5 ” 
Widows’ Black Silks.......... 45s. to5 ” 


198, Regent-street. 


(pUSE Em eae EXTRAORDINARY. 
£27,000 worth of 
LYONS SILKS, FRENCH MUSLINS, PERCALES, 
PIQUES, BRILLANTES, &c., 
NOW SELLING AT BAKER AND CRISP’S, 
198, Regent-street. 


——— SSS 
APANESE SILKS EXTRA- 
e ORDINARY.—NOTICE. 
The Richest JAPANESE SILKS, 29s. 6d. the Full Dress, 
In every shade or tint at 2s. 53d. per yard 
Patterns free. 


Ve PIQUES. 6d per yard. 
A BAN ICE OE TS STOCK. 


oO 
TWO THOUSAND PIECES 
of these beautiful goods in Cords, Stripes, Checks, and 
Figures. Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 


AKER and CRISP'S FRENCH 
PRINTED PIQUES, PERCALES, BRILLIANTS 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, 
From 2s, 11d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


AR PANIC. 


1,200: Pieces abNicocerecsecers 53d. per yard. 

A lot very superior.......... 64d. per yard. 

Superb Brillantes, usually 1s. per yard, all at 84d. 

The Best Piques ............ 1s. Gd. per yard. 

2,000 White Piques.......... 3s. 11d, to 6s. 9d. Full Dress. 


Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ee ee 
I ADIES’ hands can now be fitted with 
d THE VERY BEST PARIS KID GLOVES, 
Every size and colour, 2s. 74d. per pair, or 31s. per doz. 
Free for two extra stamps. 
Obtainable only at 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


LDICULOUSLY CHEAP. 
1,500 PIECES OF FINE FRENCH MUSLIN, 
Now selling at 
43d. to 64d. per yard, in all the New Colours, 
For the coming season. Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP. 


XLRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in FRENCH MUSLINS, 
at BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 
Patterns free. 


AKER and CRISPS 
WHITE PIQUES | al 
The largest variety, Wholesale and Retail, in the Kingdom, 
Commencing at 43d. per yard. 
198, Regent-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S 
Early Spring POIL DE CHEVRE, 
in all the most lovely tints for 
Evening, Wedding, an Dinner wear. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


ATTERNS FREE. 
GERMAN WASHING SILKS, 25s. 6d. Full Dress. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


PRING VELVETEENS.—The Patent 
Moleskin Finish for 17s. 6d. 
BAKERand CRISP, 198, kegent-street. 


ILK, WOOL, or WASHING 


Grenadines for Evening, Wedding, or Dinner Wear. 
Thejlargest variety in London, from 10s. 6d. Full Dress. 


ees and CRISP’S 


Evening, Wedding, and Dinner DRESSES, 
‘The real Gaz de Chambray, 
And other exclusive Foreign Fabrics, 
from 1 guinea Full Dress. 


JAPANESE SILKS, 183. 6d. Full Dress, 


12 yards. We are now selling upwards 
of 92,000 yards of these beautifu Silks, 
from 18s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. Full dress. 
Patterns frec.-—-BAKER and CRISP. 
198, Regent-street. . 


———— 
RENCH SATINS EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. A bankrupt’s stock of 
the most beautiful Lyons Satins in all 
the new and delicate tints, including 
blacks and whites, 51s. 6d. Full dress. 
Patterns free. — 198, Regent - street, 
BAKER and CRISP. 


Bakes & ORISP’S PLAIN PERCALES, 
B. 


LAIN SATTEENS. 
PLAIN BRILLIANTS, 


PALE PIQUES.- 
cra PLAIN BATISTES. 
10s. 6d. PLAIN JACCONOTS. 


PLAIN ORGANDIS. 


Patterns Free. Every Shade of Colour. 


LSACE SILKY-TINTED ALPACAS. 
12s. 6d. Full Dress, in all the New Shades of colour, at 


z BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect. 
Patterns free, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Noun |) SRE a 


e 

Ww 

i 

n In addition to our Two Specialities, 

od the « ROYAL’? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET ’’ ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

‘3 and Best General Collection — of 

e SEWING MACHINES in London 

i will be found in our NEW SHOW 

n 

% ROOMS. 

8 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co.,, 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CoO., 


2104, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


£ v sf 
6 L A SILEN C [EU SE 3) | “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
nae pe braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 
same ; i ing i 
ane FORTY MEDALS AND j Ime; embroiders, making its own 


braid in four colours and more. Prospectu 
6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis ae 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK -STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 
CAUTION :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, &: Co,. are genuine and Warranted 


Patronised by the Crown Princess of Prussia, the ANY MACHINE 
Sultan of Turkey, & Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 


SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW AT 


Wheeler and Wilson 
Grover and Baker 
Howe (Elias, jun.) 
Willcox and Gibbs 
Weed Shakespear 
Weir Agenoria 
Wanzer Queen Mab 
Tom Hood Germania 
Guelph American 
ABC La Silencieuse 
Royal Cleopatra 
Florence Britannia /S§MITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
Excelsior Belgravia 


may be 


EXCHANGED 


within One Month 


SMITH AND CO.’S, for 


Who recommend impartially the Machine most suitable for 


the work required to be done. any) other kind, 


without 


(Four Doors from Oxford-street). Charge for Use. 


IRISH POPLINS. 


“ BRIDAL DRESS OF H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE.—We understand the wedding toilette of Her Royal Highness 
is to be entirely of British manufacture—dress of white Irish Poplin, manufactured, we believe, by OREILLY, DUNNE, 
& CO., of DUBLIN ; veil and trimmings of Honiton Lace.”—Court Circular, February 4, 1871. 


Patterns including all the Newest Shades sent post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


A NEW AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF SPRING GOODS 


In every Department, at our usual moderate Prices, consisting of 
FANCY DRESSES. PRINTED CAMBRICS. 
FRENCH POPLINETTES. MANTLES and JACKETS 
SILK and WOOL REPS. 

an COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 


SATIN CLOTHS. Spetin a 
SSES. 
FRENCH MERINOES. - SES 


LUSTRINES UNDERCLOTHING. 
BLACK SILKS. OUTFITTING, 
COLOURED SILKS. l MOURNING. | 
VELVETEENS. 


FANCY GOODS, &c. 
UNDERCLOTHING POST-FREF 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
PATTERNS AND LISTS OQ 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, wa, 


Patterns Free. 


REGENT-STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR THE EXCLUSIVE SALE OF 
GENUINE IRISH POPLIXS, 


Manufactory: 7& 8, Eustace-street, Dublin, 


[Marcu 25, 1871. 


CLOSE OF THE WINTER SEASON. 


: and R. G 
EK. respectfully announce fa: BU ae 


of ail SURPLUS STOCKS, 
ODD DRESSES and REMNANTS in p 
FANCY SILKS. lhe 
ODD DRESSES and REMNANTS in SILKS 
REPS and SERGES, meena 
ODD RESSES and REMNANTS in FANCY st UFFS 
MADE-UP DRESSES and COSTUMES. : 
At a reduction in price worthy special notice. 
FANCY GOODS, LACES, RIBBONS, HOSIERY, woo, 
GUODS, TRIMMINGS, and MILLINERY, 
Are during the sale subjected to a reduction of one half, 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIKS OF LACE, LENO, and 
; MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
at less than manufacturers’ prices. 


SHEETINGS, HOUSEHOLD and TABLE LINENS, 
DAMASKS, &c. 


Bett 2 GARROOLD, 
e , 152, 156, and 158, Edgware-road; 
8, Queen-street, London! Ww. arn he 


Close at Two on Saturday all the year round. 
Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne. 


HE WATCOMBE TE 
COMPANY (Limited) will Soar COTTA 


STATUETTE BUSTS of the Princess Loui Py tele i 
of Lorne, modelled expressly 4 Leifeniid. Appin irs 
y s 


Brock, Manager, Whatcombe orks, near Torquay. 


WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from digs, 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
TheAlberta Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 6hgs, 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s, 


, . First-Class Lock-Stitch 
| x= from 70s. 


> 143, HOLBORN-BARS. 
THOMSON’S 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPRING OF 
L871: 


{RINOLINES.—The new Durrex, Illus- 
trated above, supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and Jupon inone. The “Self-supporting, Morn- 
ing,” and ‘ Royal Train, Evening,” Crinolines, are both 
inventions of a lady who has taken the greatest pains to 
test the idea practically before permitting it to be made 
public; and ladies will this season owe the great comfort 
as wellas the elegant effect of their perfectly-sustained 
Trains, to the kind ingenuity of the Baroness de F- 


ORSETS.— The ‘“ Grove-F irre.” — 
Still further improved this season, their shape and 
finish being perfected on steam models, they are now 
faultless in design and manufacture. Although made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained ; andas they 
do not stretch in wear, their superior shape is permanently 
preserved, 


Tae “Corvirixrar.”—An entirely new model of Corset, 
fitting closer to the waist, yet affording much freer scope 
for the play and movements of the chest, lungs, and hips, 
than auy Corset ever before invented. 


ORSET BUSK—The “ UNBREAKABLE.” 

—By the new patented principle, no perforation of the 
steel is necessary, thus allowing of a much finer temper, 
and entirely obviating the risk of the usual breakage. 


NPRING COSTUMES AND PALETOTS. 
Ny) In the production of these goods, W. S. Toomsen and 
Co. have enlisted the aid of the very first authorities and 
artistes. Ladies are therefore assured of finding in them 
the latest embodiment of high taste with la derniere mode, 
Every garment made of superior material, specially manu- 
factured for it, cut and finished in a style never before 
offered to the general public at anything like reasonable 


prices. 


The name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
Genuine article, form the only security, 


TRADE MARK. 


Printed by W. J. Jonnson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marisoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office Sor. 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
for the Paper should be addresetd,—Mance 20, 1871, “" 
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